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THE PUBLISHERS’ PAGE 


TEXT IN PLACE OF ILLUSTRATION 


BEGINNING with this, the September num- 
ber of Home Procress, which commences 
a new (the fifth) volume, the magazine will 
be issued without illustrations. Very nearly 
all our subscribers, whether interested in 
one, or two, or all of the three principal de- 
partments in the magazine, are desirous 
that the reading matter in the magazine be 
increased; the history students wish more 
history, the Burroughs Club members want 
more nature, and the subscribers especially 
‘concerned with home problems are eager 
for more articles and more symposiums; 
practically all subscribers, then, desire more 
text. Very. seldom has it happened that a 
subscriber has expressed a desire for more 
pictures. 

By omitting the illustrations a consider- 
able amount of space is gained. The space 
will be used for additional articles, answers 
to questions, and other important reading 
matter. The decision in favor of text against 
illustration will materially increase the 


value of the magazine, intrinsically, as well’ 
as to subscribers. 


SELECTING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Two librarians who have placed the fruit 
of their experience within reach of parents 
and teachers are Miss Clara W. Hunt, head 
of the children’s department in the Brook- 
lyn Public Library, and Miss Frances Jen- 
kins Olcott, organizer and formerly director 
of the children’s department in the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburg. 

Miss Hunt’s book, “Wat SHatt WE 
Reap To THE CHILDREN?” takes up the 
question of what and how to read to chil- 
dren before they are able to read to them- 
selves, and gives also an excellent chapter 
on buying the nursery library. 

Miss Olcott’s “Tue Cuitpren’s Reap- 
ING” reviews the whole field of juvenile lit- 
erature, points out what books are helpful 
and what are harmful, and, where a stan- 
dard work is published in more than one 
edition, discusses the merits of the differ- 


ent editions. Miss Olcott is also the editor 
of the two well-known collections, ‘“Goop 
Stories For Great Howays” and 
“Srory-TEeLLtinc Poems,” and this fall is 
bringing out, with the collaboration of Miss 
Amena Pendleton, “Tue Jotty Book,” a 
collection of stories which appeal to all 
kinds of youthful humorous tastes. “The 
Jolly Book” and “What Shall We Read 
to the Children?” will be published in 
October. 


TWO NATURE BOOKS 


In “Tue Cuitpren’s Book or Birps”’ are 
combined Olive Thorne Miller’s “The 
First Book of Birds” and “The Second 
Book of Birds.” The volume is handsomely 
bound and illustrated, and is so well written 
that it is as entertaining as a story. Indeed, 
there are many stories in it, and no child 
can read it without coming to feel a very 
lively and tender interest in his little feath- 
ered friends. 

“Tue Wuote YEAR Rounp” is another 
profusely illustrated nature book which 
makes an acceptable gift at any time. In 
this are combined Dallas Lore Sharp’s 
books on the seasons. Mr. Sharp does not 
have to “fake” in order to write entertain- 
ingly; he is full of enthusiasm and his obser- 
vations are correct to the smallest detail. To 
the boy or girl who owns this book all out- 
doors will have new zest. 


THE SPIRIT OF BELGIUM 


No other book that can be written about 
this gallant and unfortunate country will 
have quite the flavor of Emile Verhaeren’s 
account which he has called “Betcirum’s 
Acony.” M. Verhaeren is the most dis- 
tinguished of Belgian poets; many critics 
regard him as the greatest poet now living. 
This book has been written from the depths 
of his heart, and besides the prose account 
contains a number of poems written since 
the war began and never before published 
in book form. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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HOME PROGRESS 


DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 


A recent Home Procress Ques- 
tion read as follows: “Should chil- 
dren own toys separately or to- 
gether?” A number of subscribers, 
answering this question, expressed 
the opinion that children should own 
toys separately; for the reason that 
such ownership prevented the possi- 
bility of quarrels as to what should, 
or should not be done with a par- 
ticular toy, and also made adjust- 
ment easier in the event of injury 
to any toy. In order that any possi- 
bility of favoritism or inequality be 
avoided, several subscribers sug- 
gested that each child have a dupli- 
cate of a toy possessed by any of the 
others. There is much to be said for 
this plan, and, certainly, children 
should own some toys separately. 
But, personally, I should not like 
to deprive children of the pleasures 
of joint ownership, — even at the 
risk of an occasional misunderstand- 
ing. Who does not remember with 
happiness some toy that came, — 
at Christmas, perhaps, — with the 
inscription, “To the children”? 
Discussion as to who should play 
with it at a particular time, or who 
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was responsible for damage done to 
it, — these are forgotten, while the 
memories of mutual pleasure taken 
in the toy are remembered. Many 
grown-ups retain not only memories 
of toys but an occasional relic of the 
toy cupboard itself. These persons 
know by experience that though a 
toy, owned singly as a child, still is 
good to possess when grown-up, it 
is not quite so precious a thing as 
the toy owned by “the children,” — 
especially when, as too often is the 
case, all “the children” are not liv- 
ing, or some of “the children” are 
far away. The toy which was not 
“yours,” nor “mine,” but “ours,” 
seems still to keep the nursery circle 
intact. 

How to develop family feeling in 
children, and how to keep it warmly 
alive throughout life,—this is a 
question of great importance to 
parents. The larger ways of bring- 
ing it about are almost sure to be 
used; but the smaller ways should 
not be neglected. One of these 
smaller ways is joint ownership, not 
of all the toys and books, but of 
some of them. It is quite worth the 
considerable extra care it entails. 
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TALE-BEARING 


THERE seems to be no confusion of 
mind with regard to tale-bearing on 
the part of grown-ups. No grown- 
up who does it idly is either loved or 
respected. Only in order to prevent 
certain disaster to an innocent per- 
son does a thoughtful grown person 
ever tell a tale of the wrong-doing 
of another. Even then, other per- 
sons admit with the very greatest 
reluctance the rightness of the tale- 
bearer’s action. 

Why should there be the preva- 
lent hesitation as to teaching chil- 
dren clearly and firmly that tale- 
bearing is wrong? I think the reason 
is that parents are so alive to the 
necessity of possessing as complete 
a knowledge as possible of what 
their children are doing, that they 
sometimes fear to discountenance 


tale-bearing, lest they thus limit this - 


knowledge. Often, the only source 
of full information is another child. 

If children were able so to under- 
stand their own processes that they 
invariably told tales only for the 
reason that conscientious grown-ups 
tell them, — the protection of the 
innocent, — it might be safe to say 
little to them about the viciousness 
of tale-bearing. But few children 
are able thus to discriminate. There- 
fore, it seems to me that they should 
be taught not to tell tales of one 
another, but, on the other hand, to 
be very careful about telling tales 
of themselves. If parents can estab- 
lish such confidence between them- 
selves and each child, that the child 
will confess his wrong-doing himself, 
there will be no need of tale-bearing. 


THE MOTHER AS AUTHOR 


One of our subscribers has sent in a 
very interesting answer to question 
number five, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for March, which reads as fol- 
lows, “‘How can a mother of two 
children, aged three and five, living 
on a farm and doing all her own 
work, best keep herself from ‘getting 
in a rut’?” This answer is print- 
ed in the Home Prosiems Depart- 
ment; in it the subscriber gives an 
account of how she used poetry, 
both reading it and writing it, as a 
preventive of getting in a rut. 

There are, no doubt, others among 
our subscribers who not only read 
but write verse; but the chances 
are that the great majority only 
read it. It is probable also that even 
where prose is concerned, though 
they may read much, they write 
it only in the form of letters, or of 
Answers to Home Procress Ques- 
tions. 

Short, true stories of children, 
written by their mothers, might 
interest other persons besides the 
immediate family; but, even though 
they did not, what a delight to the 
immediate family the reading of 
such stories would prove in later 
years! The mother might not only 
keep herself from getting into a rut, 
but add a new interest to her life by 
looking for such stories in the ac- 
tions of her children, and in writing 
them down, when found. 

The fields of authorship are 
crowded to-day. If, however, there 
be any room left in them, it might 
well be occupied by mothers, with 
seeing eyes and ready pens. 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, Pu.D. 


THE BALKANS, TURKEY AND RUSSIA 


History, which has brought many 
changes within the past year, has 
brought no more gratifying change 
than the possibility that the Turks 
will lose the last of their possessions 
in Europe. Most of the Christian 
nations have undoubtedly wanted 
this to come to pass for many a gen- 
eration. The Turks have unmerci- 
fully fallen upon the Christians in 
Armenia and the Balkans. They 
could not be reasoned with, they 
could not be assimilated, and they 
would not keep agreements. They 
have been a menace to the peace of 
Europe ever since they began their 
reign of terror in Macedonia and 
other lands. There was no alterna- 
tive save to make war upon them, 
and drive them from Christendom. 
This would have been accomplished 
long ago had it not been for the jeal- 
ousies of the Powers, — those that 
were unwilling to see Russia realize 
her long-cherished hope of taking 
possession of the Dardanelles and 
Constantinople. 

The occasion of the change in 
attitude towards Russia on the part 
of France and England was the en- 
trance of Turkey into the great war 
arena. It was assumed from the 
first that the Turks would even- 
tually be routed, that Constanti- 
nople would fall, and that Russia 
would come into control of the 


Straits so long held by Turkey, to 
the detriment of European com- 
merce. 

After the war of the Turks with 
Russia in 1736, at the time of the 
strife over the Polish Succession, 
the terms made with Russia were on 
the whole favorable to Turkey. But 
the turning-point came soon after, 
and Turkish power began to decline 
in that direction. In succeeding 
wars Russia made steady gains, un- 
til it seemed necessary for the Pow- 
ers to consider the position of Tur- 


key in Europe, and to assign limits 


to Russian aggression. The Powers 
were willing to accord a certain 
position to Turkey for the sake of 
curbing Russia. This seems now 
to have been an utterly mistaken 
policy, for it gave the Turks oppor- 
tunity to continue their reign of 
terror in the Balkans; and greatly 
prolonged the struggle of the Bal- 
kan States, until it finally became 
so intense that the present war was 
a result. 

From a racial point of view, and 
for other reasons, Russia is the one 
among the great nations to exercise 
leadership in the Balkans. Russia 
has been closely associated with 
Bulgaria, and has waged war upon 
the Turks partly because of Bul- 
garia’s needs. In the present war, 
Russia undertook the most active 
part in the Eastern campaign 
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through interest in and sympathy 
with the Serbs. There are millions 
of Slavs in the Balkans, and these 
at least would naturally look to 
Russia for protection. With Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria on the side of 
Russia, the railway connection be- 
tween Germany and Turkey would 
be cut off, and the entire situation 
in the Balkans would be changed. 
A serious difficulty in the way of 
the increase of Slavic power in the 
Balkans has been the incessant in- 
trigues of Austria. Austria has had 
certain plans in mind, such that it 
was out of the question for the Bal- 
kans to remain at peace. With Tur- 
key intriguing and slaying, on the 
one side; and Austria fomenting dis- 
cord, on the other, it was impossible 
for the Balkans to attain sufficient 
harmony to ally themselves with 


Russia. There appeared to be no ~ 
alternative save to try to maintain 
neutrality, until the day when Tur- 
key was forced into the combat 


against the Allies. Intrigues in 
Egypt and the announcement of 
a “Holy War” were not enough 
to awaken the weakening forces. 

It is difficult to imagine a more 
pathetic ending of a once powerful 
empire. Yet no plainer illustration 
of that fate which falls upon a 
treacherous and murderous nation 
could well be found. Itseems re- 
markable indeed, now that the long 
history has run its course, that so 
many evils and such massacres as 
the Turks have inflicted upon Eu- 
rope could ever have endured so 
long. Surely there is a profound 
lesson for the world in the passing 
of Turkish power in Europe. 


H. W. D. 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE BALKAN 
STATES FOR INDEPENDENCE 


HORATIO W. DRESSER 


While the struggle goes on, and 
the political prophets are telling us 
what will probably come to pass 
when the war is over, it is interest- 
ing to look back into some of the 
conditions that have led to the pres- 
ent state of affairs in the Balkans. 
Turning first to Bulgaria, we look 
back to a time when there is little 
else to record except an almost con- 
tinuous series of conflicts with the 
Byzantine Empire. The first Bul- 
garian empire reached its zenith 
under Simeon (893-927). In his 
reign, Gibbon says, “Bulgaria as- 
sumed a rank among the civilized 
powers of the earth.” The empire 
extended from the Black Sea to the 
Adriatic, and from the borders of 
Thessaly to the Carpathians. The 
emperor of Bulgaria was at that 
time the most powerful monarch in 
Eastern Europe. He called himself 
“Emperor and Autocrat of all the 
Bulgars and Greeks.” This empire 
waned after a time, another empire 
came into being about 1186; and 
after various vicissitudes a Servian 
became czar at the end of the thir- 
teenth century, and Servia assumed 
hegemony over Bulgaria. Then fol- 
lowed the unfortunate period of 
Turkish invasion and conquest. The 
Turks began to ravage the land in 
1340, and captured Philippopolis in 
1362. In 1366, Ivan Shishman III, 
the last czar of the Bulgarians, was 
compelled to declare himself a vas- 
sal of the Sultan of Turkey. Sofia 
was captured in 1382, and in 1396 
the last remnant of Bulgarian inde- 
pendence disappeared. Meanwhile, 
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the Servians, Bosnians and Croats 
had been decisively defeated on the 
field of Kossovo, and the Turks 
became predominant in the Bal- 
kans. 

The five centuries of Turkish rule 
are a dark epoch in the history of 
Bulgaria. The people became dis- 
heartened by ages of oppression. 
Isolated from most other parts of 
Christendom, there was no alterna- 
tive left them save to submit. The 
monotonous oppression was varied 
by Russian invasions in 1810 and 
1828, and in 1828 certain signs of 
awakening among the people began 
to show themselves. The first note- 
worthy result of the gradual awak- 
ening during the nineteenth cen- 
tury came with the secession of the 
Bulgarian church from the control 
of the Greek patriarchate in Con- 
stantinople, in 1860. February 28, 
1870, the Sultan of Turkey founded 
the Bulgarian exarchate, whose 
high priest was to be chosen by the 
people and confirmed by the Sultan. 
This concession was apparently 
made to settle a religious quarrel, 
and not with the supposition that it 
would involve any real freedom. 
Then came the revolt of 1876, fol- 
lowed by all imaginable horrors in 
the efforts of the Turks to quell the 
revolt. As a result of the Turkish 
conspiracy of that year, the Bul- 
garians were suddenly set upon, and 
fifty or sixty thousand men, women 
and children were massacred in cold 
blood. It was the memory of this 
terrible massacre that quickened 
the Bulgarians of the next genera- 
tion to wage the Balkan War of our 
own century against Turkey. Had 
Bulgaria been content with the vic- 


tories over the Turks by which the 
latter were driven out of nearly 
every European possession save 
Constantinople, the great conflict 
might have been settled. That 
event alone is sufficient to account 
for many subsequent occurrences in 
the Balkans. Russia aided the Bul- 
garians by declaring war on Turkey, 
in 1877. By the Peace of San Ste- 
fano, March 3, 1878, Bulgaria be- 
came an autonomous principality, 
under a Christian prince, although 
remaining tributary to the Sultan. 
A Russian commissary with a force 
of 50,000 men, was to remain in the 
country. two years. During this 
period, as a result of Russian influ- 
ence, a National Assembly was 
formed. A nephew of the Russian 
czar, Prince Alexander of Batten- 
burg, became the first prince. This 
was the beginning of the political 
parties and the Pan-Bulgarian agi- 
tation, which included the incor- 
poration of Eastern Rumelia, peo- 
pled by Bulgarians and Macedon- 
ians. Bulgaria at that time included 
the larger part of the ancient Mae- 
sia, Thrace, and Macedonia. By 
the division made by the Powers at 
the Congress of Berlin, 1878, Bul- 
garia became somewhat smaller, 
while Rumania was somewhat en- 
larged. The union with Eastern 
Rumelia took place September 18, 
1885. This union was distasteful to 
other Balkan States; Servia and 
Greece took up arms, and Servia 
declared war. Servia was defeated 
at Slivnitza, Bulgaria; and Bulgaria 
invaded Servia shortly after. Aus- 
tria intervened, and the Powers en- 
forced peace. Alexander, the Rus- 
sian prince, who had ruled Bulgaria 
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under the Turkish suzerainty since 
1879, was kidnapped in the night 
and escorted to Russian territory. 
A provisional government under 
Stambouloff brought about an armi- 
stice, and in 1888 Prince Ferdinand 
of Coburg was elected prince, in 
spite of Russia’s unwillingness to 
recognize the election. Finally, the 
independence of Bulgaria was pro- 
claimed by Ferdinand, October 5, 
1908; and recognized by the Powers 
in April of the following year. 

This brings us to the period when, 
after all the centuries, Bulgaria 
joined with other Balkan States to 
throw off the rule of Turkey alto- 
gether. It will be noticed that the 
position of the Bulgarians is pecu- 
liar in several respects. Originally 
descended from a fusion of the 
Slavonic race with a later Urgo- 
Finnish immigration, the Bulga- 


rians are often spoken of as Turan- 
ians in race. They were formerly 
only a peasant folk, but have stead- 
ily developed in other directions 
since the period of the Turkish mas- 


sacres. They have made great 
strides in education since 1880, and 
have five thousand schools, also a 
university, at Sofia, an attractive 
modern city. When the discontent 
over Turkish rule in the Balkans 
reached the period of a general 
armed revolt, Bulgaria joined Ser- 
via, Greece and Montenegro; and 
won splendid victories over the 
Turks at Kirk Kiliss¢ and Lule Bur- 
as. 

The Balkan situation might have 
cleared up so as to leave the several 
States in freedom had not the States 
begun warfare among themselves. 
Disputes over the division of Mace- 


donia brought on the conflict. Ser- 
via declared war on Bulgaria, and 
the Bulgarians suffered severely, 
meanwhile losing to Turkey the 
hard-won city of Adrianople which 
had been captured in the previous 
war. The international commission 
appointed to investigate this dis- 
graceful war decided that the blame 
rested equally upon Bulgaria, Ser- 
via and Greece. By the terms of 
the reorganization, Albania became 
an independent state under an in- 
ternational commission; Macedonia 
was divided among Greece, Servia, 
and Bulgaria; and Rumania re- 
ceived a strip of territory from the 
northwestern part of Bulgaria. 

It was little Montenegro that de- 
clared war upon Turkey when the 
final conflict began, in 1912. Mon- 
tenegro in the fourteenth century 


. was known as the Principality of 


Zeta, and was a dependency of the 
Servian Empire. The Principality 
was not conquered by the Turks 
when Servia was overwhelmed. Its 
name, Chernagora, or Monte Ne- 
gro (Black Mountains) was estab- 
lished by Stephen, a fifteenth cen- 
tury warrior. In 1485 a cloister was 
founded which became the nucleus 
of the capital, Cettigne. Victori- 
ous forces were led against the 
Turks at that time, also in 1788-91. 
Every non-Christian was seized and 
killed as early as 1711. Peter I and 
his forces won fame by fighting 
against the French at Ragusa, in 
1808; but the King was forced by 
the treaty of Vienna to abandon his 
long-cherished plan for access to the 
sea, in favor of Austria. The Mon- 
tenegrins also fought victoriously 
against the Turks in 1858, at Gra- 
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hovo; and the boundary line be- 
tween Turkish dominions and Mon- 
tenegro was established. The Mon- 
tenegrins joined the Servian forces 
against Turkey in 1876, and won 
two victories. As in several other 
instances, however, the Powers re- 
fused to allow the little state to 
add to its territory. Later, Turkey 
took arms to annihilate Montene- 
gro, but was conquered by the brave 
little country, with its hardy war- 
riors, and driven back into Albania. 
At last, by the treaty of Berlin, the 
Montenegrin territory was more 
than doubled, and the diminutive 
state of 3400 square miles became 
independent. The inhabitants num- 
ber about 270,000 people. Every 
male is a soldier from the age of six- 
teen until he is sixty-two. Military 
service is compulsory for all during 
a portion of every year. Self-exist- 
ence is thus maintained. The moun- 
tainous character of the country is 
also an aid in maintaining indepen- 
dence. The Montenegrins have 
proved relatively unconquerable. 
What they have needed was an al- 
liance with some nation or group of 
nations sufficiently strong to give 
them their rights, despite the in- 
tervention of Austria. Montenegro 
has certainly played a valiant part 
in the wars against the Turks, and 
in the efforts of the Balkans to be 
free. 

The struggle of Servia, more se- 
vere in the present war, has been 
complicated and intense for ages. 
The Serbs are a Slavonic nation be- 
longing to the Orthodox Church. 
They lived first as an agricultural 
people in Galicia, and descended to 
the shores of the Black Sea in the 


sixth century. During the seventh 
century, they settled in the Balkan 
Peninsula, and began to play their 
part in the contest of warring 
tribes. The Visheslav Dynasty be- 
gan with the ninth century, the first 
king began to reign somewhat later, 
and the empire dates from the 
twelfth century. After the coming 
of the Turks the Serbs met defeat 
at Kossovo, in June, 1389; and the 
long centuries of servitude began. 
History records that the Serbs re- 
tained a certain identity and union 
despite Turkish rule and oppres- 
sion. The Turks became more ruth- 
less as their power waned, and the 
Serbs were almost crushed beyond 
all hope before they gathered them- 
selves for the struggle of 1804. Rus- 
sia began early in the nineteenth 
century to be interested in these 
struggling Slavs, and the Peace of 
Bucharest, signed in 1812, was of 
some help. At that time Servia be- 
gan to enjoy a measure of financial 
autonomy. 

After the Napoleonic wars, Rus- 
sia showed renewed interest in the 
Serbs, and autonomy under the 
suzerainty of the Sultan was se- 
cured in 1817. Next came a more 
democratic development within 
Servia under a ruler named Milosh, 
who assumed the style and state of 
an Oriental despot, and finally ab- 
dicated in 1839. A senate was or- 
ganized in 1838. Long internal 
dissensions ensued, and the increase 
of democratic power. The last Turk- 
ish forces were driven from the land 
in March, 1867. By the Treaty of 
Berlin, in 1878, independence was 
at last secured. Meanwhile, the 
Serbs already possessed a king in 
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the person of Milan IV, who reigned 
until 1889. A contest between the 
king and the progressives contin- 
ued until the king abdicated in 
1889, and his queen, Natalie, was 
banished. Meanwhile Russian in- 
fluence had been strong, there were 
plots and counter-plots on the part 
of both Russia and Austria. The 
dislike of the reigning house ex- 
pressed itself in the murder of King 
Alexander I and his queen, Draga. 
Alexander did not receive the sup- 
port of the radical party, and ac- 
cordingly he suspended the consti- 
tution. His assassination by army 
officers was the result. 

An English traveller in Servia in 
1907, who had unusual opportu- 
nity to learn the actual-status of the 
people, gave it as his opinion that 
Austria was trying to ruin Servia. 


Servia, he declared, had for many - 


years been presented, in a false light 
inthe European press. Hefoundthat 
Austria and Germany were “slowly 
but surely marching to the east. 
One sees and hears evidence of it 
everywhere in the Balkans.” The 
real reason was found to be the fact 
that Servia barred Austria’s way to 
the much coveted port of Salonica. 
“It is therefore not to Austria’s 
interest that Servia should be at 
peace.” 

Yet despite all these woes, the 
Serbs have made great progress 
since they were freed from Turkey. 
The highways are good, there are 
nearly fifteen hundred schools, pau- 
perism is unknown, and there are no 
poor houses. The constitution is lib- 
eral, freedom of conscience is en- 
joyed, also the freedom of the press, 
and the right of holding peaceful 








assemblages. There are few indus- 
tries, as the majority of the people 
are agricultural. The great war has 
of course brought many temporary 
changes. ‘The land has been de- 
vastated; and eight hundred thou- 
sand women and children fled from 
their homes before the Austrian in- 
vaders, while the men were at the 
front. Servia has fought bravely to 
drive out the foe. The great war 
once ended, the Serbs will of course 
resume their peaceful occupations, 
and one more chapter will open in 
the effort to be not only indepen- 
dent but in every sense free to devel- 
op the national type. 


CONSTANTINOPLE AND TURKEY IN 
EUROPE 


HORATIO W. DRESSER 


Few cities occupy so high a place in 
romantic imagination as Constan- 
tinople, associated for centuries 
with many of the most important 
events in the history of the world. 
Its only rivals in these respects are 
Athens, Rome and Jerusalem. Af- 
ter the fall of Rome, it was for a long 
period the chief city of the world, 
the centre of the Roman Empire 
which then included Thrace, Illyria, 
Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Pales- 
tine, and Egypt. The city was 
founded by Constantine the Great 
through enlargements of the old 
town of Byzantium, in 328. In 330 
it was established as a new seat of 
the government, and was the capi- 
tal of the Roman Empire in the 
East until 1453. The city was also 
called New Rome. The chief patri- 
arch of the Greek Church still signs 
himself “ Archbishopof New Rome.” 














Constantine, the first of the Roman 
emperors to embrace Christianity, 
thought that the alliance with 
the Christian Church could best be 
maintained in a new atmosphere. 
The site he chose is a natural cita- 
del, hard to take, and wonderfully 
located at the crucial point where 
Europe and Asia so nearly meet. An 
enemy must be strong both on land 
and sea to capture it, as the Allies 
have learned afresh in the present 
war. Its ramparts kept the city 
from falling into the hands of the 
Goths after they defeated Valens at 
Adrianople, in 378. These ramparts, 
enlarged in 413 by the addition of 
other forts, again in 627, and 813, 
have been assailed by many a foe 
during the centuries, notably by 
the Avars, in 627, the Saracens, 
673-677, and 718; by the Bulga- 
rians, 813, and 913; by the warriors 
of the Fourth Crusade, and finally 
by the Turks. Its famous mosque, 
St. Sophia, was built by Justinian, 
and may sometime serve again as 
a Christian church. Justinian was 
also famous as a builder of roads, 
and had highways constructed along 
the Euphrates, through Cilicia and 
other lands. Meanwhile the Black 
Sea was opened to commerce, and 
cargoes from the Danube and Dnies- 
ter also came to Constantinople. 
The city became very wealthy and 
prosperous, for several centuries 
the wealthiest city in Europe. 
Constantinople was also for cen- 
turies the centre of the theological 
interests of the world, and was fa- 
mous for its interest in religion and 
the problems that grow out of reli- 
gion when many people of many 
races and languages are brought to- 
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gether. Greek was its official lan- 
guage until the Mohammedan con- 
quest, and through the ages when 
Greek scholars were not welcome in 
Western Europe it was at Constan- 
tinople that vital connection with 
the classics was maintained. Greek 
thought and art also lingered there 
through the so-called Dark Ages 
when such possessions were not val- 
ued in lands where the Roman 
Church prevailed. It was from this 
centre of Greek thought that schol- 
ars finally went forth, when the city 
fell into the hands of the Turks, to 
foster the reawakened spirit of 
learning in Florence, then the chief 
city of the Renaissance. Thus the 
great city on the Bosphorus forms 
the connecting link between clas- 
sic antiquity, the revival of learn- 
ing, and the thought of modern 
time. 

Then came the fateful day when 
from Central Asia barbaric hordes 
moved westward to invade the pre- 
cincts so long controlled by West- 
ern civilization. First came the 
Seljuk Turks, a mongrel tribe, and 
began in the eleventh century to 
winter in Asia Minor. Taking pos- 
session of the Arabian Empire, these 
barbarians presently became con- 
verted to Mohammedanism. Thus 
the forces gathered for many a ter- 
rible dissension and conflict when 
Mohammedanism and Christianity 
came together. Then followed the 
Ottoman Turks, led by Othman, or 
Oshman, — who was succeeded by 
Orchan, his son, who in turn es- 
tablished Broussa as his capital, 
crossed the Hellespont, captured 
Gallipolis on the European shore, 
and prepared to assail the Roman 
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Empire. The Empire was not at 
that time in a position to resist. In 
Constantinople there was sedition 
and profligacy, while the emperor 
was the instrument of various fac- 
tions. The Turks, led by Moham- 
med II, numbered 200,000 men; 
while the Romans, under Constan- 
tine Paleologus, had only 8000 fight- 
ing men. The siege lasted 53 days, 
and the city fell into the hands of 
the barbarians, May 29, 1453, one 
of the most famous dates in all 
history. The beginnings of modern 
times are usually counted from that 
year, one of the few dates we can 
all remember. The great Christian 
city became Mohammedan, and 
“‘the religion of the sword” was es- 
tablished with all its terrors. Any 
number of crucial changes grew out 
of that decisive event. 

Meanwhile, the Turks under 
Murad I had already pressed vic- 
toriously into Servia, which was 
made a Turkish province in 1459. 
Adrianople had been a centre of 
residence for the Turkish sover- 
eigns since 1365. Within a com- 
paratively short time after the fall 
of Constantinople the whole of the 
Balkans, Greece and the Greek Is- 
lands had fallen into the power of 
the Turks, The Turks also con- 
quered Hungary, and very nearly 
added the whole of Austria to their 
empire. The limit was reached in 
Austria when John Sobieski, King of 
Poland, saved Vienna, in 1683. The 
Turkish Empire reached its height 
during the reign of Soliman I (1520- 
1566), the Magnificent, a contem- 
porary of the emperor Charles V. 
The empire at one time extended 
from the Red Sea to Mount Ara- 


rat, and westward to the Adriatic 
Sea. 

Various reasons have been as- 
signed for the gradual decay of the 
great empire governed from Con- 
stantinople. Bryce gives as the 
reason in brief, the incorrigibility 
of the governing class. “‘Its faults,” 
he says, “‘are always the same.” It 
cannot or will not change the policy 
that has brought the country to 
ruin. The downfall was partly 
due to the fact that the sul- 
tans became weak, ceased to head 
their armies, or in other respects 
lost governing power. 

Furthermore, the Turks are by 
nature a nomadic, Asiatic race, in- 
capable of change, unwilling to 
progress. Instead of developing the 
countries they conquered, they left 
all commerce and industry in the 


‘hands of the various subject peo- 


ples, such as the Armenians and 
Greeks; or the Macedonians and 
Bulgarians, who continued to till 
the soil and maintain their simple 
industries. The Turk is essentially 
a warrior, interested in the empire 
as the instrument of his religion, 
and ever ready to massacre Chris- 
tians. He is unable to assimilate 
other nations. 

The final chapter of Turkish rule 
in Constantinople has been charac- 
terized as an effort to prevent the 
“disappearance of the unfittest.” 
The incompetent sultan has had far 
less power in his empire than the 
mere ambassador of one of the great 
nations. The most powerful official 
in Turkey, Enver Pasha, came into 
fame by killing his own superior offi- 
cer, in 1913. Under such conditions 
the future of Turkey is indeed dark. 
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FROM A YALI WINDOW 
BY AGNES F. PERKINS 

This article was written during the Balkan 
War. The author, an Associate Professor of 
English at Wellesley College, was in Constan- 
tinople at that time, on a leave of absence, in 
charge of the English Department of the Ameri- 
can College for Girls. 
Tue sheltered quiet of a walled 
garden was harshly broken in upon 
one sunny morning in November, 
1912, when the American College 
at Scutari was disbanded within two 
hours, and the non-Ottoman sub- 
jects were transferred to the Prepar- 
atory Department at Arnaoutkeuy. 
“For a few days,” the order ran. 
But for almost a month it fell to the 
lot of a little group of us to live in 
the old palace on the Bosphorus. 
For almost a month—during which 
the normal life of the quay moved on 
as it must have moved for centuries, 
and our inner life responded like a 
wind harp to its every variation, 
and to each hint of change that 
came to us from Tchatalja. 

Behind a high entrance wall, 
henceforth specially guarded, one 
found a garden court, an inlaid 
walk bordered on either side by 
marigolds and chrysanthemums and 
late roses. Through a marble hall 
with high pillars and a grand stair- 
way, one found one’s way up and 
up to the living apartments, and 
out, if one would, upon a terrace 
surrounding the court and fronting 
onthe Bosphorus. It was to view life 
at a new angle to look down upon 
the Bosphorus from this vantage 
point, or from a window in the ad- 
joining yali (a house beside the 
water). Buta little above, Darius 
had thrownhis bridge of boats across 
the Strait; below, a fleet of Euro- 


pean warships kept watch off Stam- 
boul. Before one passed all the ele- 
ments that go to make the life of 
this world city — wayfarer and sea- 
farer and native of the soil in end- 
less procession. 

Now it was a bearded Greek 
priest in black robes and tall, brim- 
less hat. I was glad when his beard 
was white, for Bulgarian and Greek 
girls assured me that it is unlucky 
to meet a priest of other color; one 
must throw away one’s pins or tie 
a knot in one’s handkerchief to keep 
the devil out of the business to fol- 
low. Now a white turbaned hodja, 
or a Kurd, or a large knife carried 
in the hands of a no doubt innocu- 
ous Ottoman subject in the broad 
morning light, gave a sudden jolt 
to one’s mind, however fortified, so 
inextricably are all such bound up 
with Turkish “incidents” of the 
past. Occasionally an officer gal- 
loped past in hot haste, or artillery 
clattered by, on the way t’ some 
goal up the Bosphorus — no one 
knew how near. Always, day and 
night, the military patrol of six — 
soon increased to eight — recruits 
from the Interior went straggling 
past. They had an air of perfectly 
primitive curiosity, and for all their 
panoply of war, their red helmets, 
their belts and sabers, I shall never 
cease to wonder if they knew how to 
fire their guns. 

Rarely the story ran in lighter 
vein; I chanced once, shortly be- 
fore Thanksgiving Day, to look 
down just in time to see two able- 
bodied men driving five giant tur- 
keys up the quay! But almost at 
the same moment a man hitched in 
front of two oxen, and three women 
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trudging along beside a cart full of 
household goods and small chil- 
dren, went doggedly down towards 
the city — but a little part of those 
one hundred and fifty thousand 
mohadjirs who turned their stolid 
faces towards Asia, as their an- 
cestors once faced westward, but 
little different in kind or habit after 
four centuries and a half spent as 
sojourners in Europe. Many were 
passed on to Asia, driving their 
flocks before them. An old man had 
sometimes been left behind to fol- 
low as best he might, and strayed 
alone into the city; parents and chil- 
dren were sometimes mis-matched; 
there was a rumor current that two 
boatloads were drowned one day in 
crossing the Bosphorus — it was 
impossible to distinguish the indi- 
vidual in the mass! Occasionally, 
however, one heard the human 
story. One day a visitor of the Eng- 
lish Relief Committee found an old 
man of eighty who had lived through 
the reign of five sultans, who had 
himself fought against the Russians 
at Shipka Pass, and who was now a 
refugee for the second time, having 
once fled before the Bulgarians from 
Eastern Roumelia to the region 
about Kirk Kilissé. For weeks they 
camped without the gates and with- 
in, waiting for the word of com- 
mand to return into Europe or go 
on into Asia; thirty thousand ab- 
solutely destitute, according to the 
account given me by one of the 
workers attempting to aid the Gov- 
ernment in dealing with the after- 
math of the war. 

On the sea as on the land there 
was constant motion: young Ger- 
man tars out for rowing practice; in- 


ternational launches briskly carry- 
ing on the business of the fleet, gray 
ironclads and torpedo boats flying 
the star and the crescent; transports 
loaded with soldiers, announced by 
the long note of the bugle answered 
by a strange, high cry correspond- 
ing to a cheer. Around and in the 
midst of this grim business of war 
moved the homespun craft that 
carry on the life of the city; the ba- 
zaar caiques with their heavy load of 
food-stuffs, and their four or six pic- 
turesque rowers, ever rising, step- 
ping forward and up, and pulling 
themselves down to their seats 
again at each rhythmical stroke. 
For no reason that I can name I 
always associated these boats, pro- 
portioned, I am sure, after some old, 
old model of intuitive symmetry, 


_ with the ancient Egyptians and the 


Nile; just as a friend of mine was 
sure that a certain type of sailing 
vessel was fashioned after the ships 
that brought the Greeks to Troy. 
Even the black mahoonas, with 
their slanting masts and tall-pointed 
sails, which lay under my window 
for four days, delivering coal, had 
not escaped this old, unconscious 
grace of things once shaped by the 
hand. “ ‘Brides,’ my mother calls 
them,” a Bulgarian from Varna ex- 
plained to me as we watched the 
two one day; “‘she sees them across 
a wide plain as their tall sails rise 
above the horizon.” Those boats 
were an absorbing interest for hours, 
lovely background as they were for 
the vivid color and homely, waste- 
ful labor of the East. There was no 
hint of the unusual in the group of 
hamals, in every shade of blue and 
brown and red and every degree of 
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braided shabbiness, who lounged 
for a whole morning on the decks, 
while a miniature scale was rigged 
up on a dry goods box and the neces- 
sary implements of labor were pro- 
vided. For three days they went 
back and forth between the boats 
and the quay, shoveling the coal 
into large baskets, dumping it upon 
the quay, reshoveling into small 
baskets. Then off trudged the little 
donkeys up the hill, two baskets to 
each back, and a chain of blue beads 
over each nose, to ward off the evil 
eye. There was ever the cheerful 
patter of little donkeys’ hoofs be- 
neath my window, for troops of 
them continually came and went, 
carrying now coal, now sand or ce- 
ment, for builders, at work on the 
hill above. As one watched these 
donkeys, and the buffaloes slowly 
dragging up a single piece of iron 
at a time, one did not wonder that 
it requires a long time to build 
solidly in the East. Indeed one be- 
gan to question whether any kind 
of progress in a country is not in in- 
verse proportion to the number of 
donkeys and buffaloes. At last my 
boats sailed away, but the fish- 
ermen remained. Every morning 
they came, having let down their 
nets into the sea, and pulled up the 
shining, silvery fish on to the quay. 
There was something peculiarly 
permanent and reassuring in this 
labor of the fishermen, as in the 
daily sound of the laughter of little 
Greek children on their way to 
school, and the sight of an English 
governess taking two little Turks to 
walk. 

Day after day I watched this un- 
disturbed life of the quay, the blue, 


blue sky and sea beyond, and a vivid 
red flag against the blue. Could 
it be, as one was told, that beneath 
the ordered calm fanatical hodja and 
revolutionist worked and waited? 
Could it be that this time-full, cen- 
turies-old life was to pass entirely? 
What would be substituted in its 
place, at what cost, with what loss 
—and gain? And gradually, from 
the very sky and the bare ridges of 
the land, from the voiceless spirit 
of the East, from the growing 
consciousness of the onsweep of a 
people’s will and passion, perhaps 
strengthened, perhaps purified by 
sacrifice, came an almost Eastern 
sense of Destiny; and'a new concep- 
tion of a people’s fighting as an 
honest, if uncivilized, instrument of 
justice that shames the dishonest 
and complacent intricacies of civil- 
ized statecraft. What was to be, 
must be, at whatever cost; if the 
gain for thousands of human souls 
was to be that fundamental secur- 
ity which one cannot, perhaps, val- 
ue aright until one has tried to 
plumb the depths of insecurity. 
Yet not by the driving of the ruling 
Turk from Europe should security 
in Macedonia be secured; Greek 
and Bulgarian must continue to 
drop their petty religious quarrel in 
a common accord, and that old, old 
weapon, not alone of the Turk but 
of the East, the lawless killing of 
those feared for political or religious 
reasons, must forever be done away. 
And not by such means should a 
civilized and Christian Europe be 
cleansed from the stain of its past 
dealing with the Turk and his sub- 
ject peoples, or be released from the 
obligations of its future relations 
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with him. Whereupon one fell into 
the slough of the mixed motives of 
men and:nations, and wrestled 
vainly with the future, — and at all 
times discounted every rumor of 
the present that came from Tcha- 
talja. 

The “Brides” remain with me, 
curiously enough, as the very sym- 
bol of the mental experience of 
those weeks of waiting. I shall 
never forget one dark and windy 
night when sail after sail went up 
the Bosphorus — shadows growing 
out of the darkness, blotting out 
for a moment the lights on the op- 
posite shore, then flitting away into 
the darkness, silent, mysterious as 
time. It was the underlying silence 
of those days and nights, the im- 
possibility of fathoming, not only 
the future, but the forces at work 
close beside one, that told upon us, 
as upon the whole waiting city. One 
could feel it, almost hear it, as one 
now and again went among the still, 
expectant crowds standing idly 
about the streets or on the bridge. 
One wondered where they had all 
come from and whither they were 
bound, as one wondered later how 
they could so completely have melted 
away. Now and then the siege-law 
quiet of the nights was broken by a 
swift automobile, or the sharp whis- 
tle of a solitary Bosphorus steamer 
— presumably carrying the sick 
and wounded. One knew such carry- 
ing was done by night. There were 
sickening rumors, too, of indescrib- 
able congestion of the dead and dy- 
ing together in the railroad station 
at Sirkedji and in the cholera camp 
at San Stephano. One night I was 
startled out of a sound sleep by the 


ringing cries of a man in abject ter- 
ror. I sprang to the window. They 
came, I found, from a tramp steam- 
er just off shore, and I could hear 
the sound of something heavy being 
dragged about the deck. The patrol 
was at a distance; the sailors of one 
of the Sultan’s yachts, riding with 
its little light close beside, were un- 
concerned. The cries died away — 
were renewed — ceased; and anew 
I strove vainly to sound the depths 
of that silence at the heart of things. 

It was later the same night that I 
was aroused again, this time by 
weirdest puffings and blowings un- 
der my window. I looked out to see 
dark bodies troubling the waters 
close to the shore. In the half light 
they looked like anything from in- 
fernal machines to submarines. But 
my sense of humor was wonderfully 


‘ restored by the discovery that they 


were harmless dolphins unusually 
close to the quay. They lingered for 
days before the palace. “My mind 
feels just like one of those dolphins,” 
one of my comrades commented one 
day as we watched them rise and 
fall. It was not an inapt descrip- 
tion, I fancy, of the universal mind 
of the city. 

Our days did truly move in dol- 
phin-like curves. There was the 
Sunday when rumor had it so per- 
sistently that the Bulgarians had 
passed the lines at Tchatalja, that 
our students were packed — this 
timewith the composure of the semi- 
habitual — in readiness to be taken 
off should the American stationnaire 
come for us as planned. Then came 
the notice that in case of danger the 
Russian stationnaire would take up 
its position in front of us, and talk 
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of an armistice. We unpacked and 
went about our work more confi- 
dently, so confidently, in fact, that 
with official permission we packed 
again to return to Scutari. The 
next morning we wakened to the 
sound of cannon. All that Sunday 
it boomed, how far away, how near, 
we could not tell, though we sur- 
mised at Tchatalja still. From the 
hilltop we could plainly see the 
smoke on the horizon. It drifted 
heavily up the straits, and joining 
the smoke of the city, lay, brown 
and dark, in long folds over the 
Asiatic shore and Stamboul. It 
even settled into the hollows of our 
hilltop, for we could plainly smell 
the powder just before we reached 
the summit. There for a time we 
lingered, beset by the children of 
the refugees among the hills, watch- 
ing the smoke, and imagining we 
could see occasional white flashes. 
Then we turned to come down, and 
as we did so, the smoke lifted for a 
moment, and hung suspended over 
the fleet of ironclads off Stamboul. 

Two days later, as we sat at 
breakfast, the Scorpion rounded the 
point and prepared to drop anchor 
before our door. The international 
patrol of the city had begun. There 
was not a moment’s excitement; the 
Scorpion was our very faithful 
friend, and we were entirely used 
by this time to climaxes. Besides, a 
bit of humor saved the day. I am 
sure no one who saw it will forget 
the anchoring of the ship. Three 
sailors set forth with a rope for the 
big buoy to which the Sultan’s 
yacht was attached. One perched 
himself successfully on the top — 
two returned to fetch the lost rope. 


I can see that American sailor now, 
stranded on the round red buoy, a 
group of interested Turks peering 
down at him, like red polls with 
heads cocked, over the gunwale of 
the yacht. As we pondered on the 
temper of the speechless communi- 
cation between the two, the official 
visit of courtesy began. And after a 
little time the American boat with- 
drew to a different place; etiquette 
forbade the American to drive 
away the Turk, and both could not 
remain at the same mooring. For 
two days the Scorpion lay off shore, 
while all the Bosphorus kept Bairam 
with lighted minaret and steamers 
gayly decked with flags. Then inter- 
national plans removed it to the 
station above, where it might watch 
over the interests of an English col- 
ony and Robert College as well as 
our own — a large task for the little 
boat. And already British marines 
were aiding in the guard of our Em- 
bassy. Five sailors remained with 
us, a very young guard, to be sure, 
but possessed of firearms and Amer- 
ican — as the familiar sight of glove 
and ball in the “back yard” of the 
yali often attested. 

Nothing but an actual crisis could 
have roused us or the city, I think, 
to further concern. And that never 
came. How great at any time was 
the actual likelihood of such a crisis, 
I suppose no one will ever know; 
certainly official and journalist and 
common man were alike unable to 
measure the situation at the mo- 
ment. The good intentions of Kia- 
mil Pasha and the Turkish Govern- 
ment, I believe no one questioned. 
There would seem to have been 
some danger of massacre and of 
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revolution; one heard, after the dan- 
ger was past, that the Kurds, who 
had done the wretched business in 
the past and who had gathered, had 
been sent away by the Government, 
and that the revolutionists had fled 
or been imprisoned. How narrow 
the margin between plot, if actual 
plot there was, and discovery, there 
is no means of knowing. It is diffi- 
cult in the morning light not to feel 
that the fears of the foreign resi- 
dents of Constantinople on these 
scores at least, fears that led on all 
sides to flight and plans for flight, 
were in large part panic, as ground- 
less as some of the reports of condi- 
tions published in American jour- 
nals. And yet—the East is the 
East; and what lay hidden beneath 
its calm one cannot say. As for the 
danger from without, undoubtedly 
it was well within the possibilities 
that the Bulgarians should have ad- 
vanced upon the city. Had they 
done so, driving a defeated army in 
upon a defeated people, one cannot 
say what might have occurred. It 
might be that a fleet of ironclads 
could not have saved the foreigners 
in the city, it might be that the ar- 
my and the people were too lacking 
in incentive to have exerted their 
obvious strength. It is not well to 
magnify, nor is it well to minimize, 
potential danger. For my own part, 
I can only remember, with an ever 
increasing sense of its perfect fitness 
to the occasion, the reiterated re- 
frain of the French officer in charge 
of the gendarmerie whom I helped 
to escort about the grounds one of 
the later Sunday afternoons at 
Arnaoutkeuy. He talked much of 
possibilities as he saw them at fairly 
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close range in the city, and ever he 
ended with a shrug, “Mats, gui 
sau!” 


MY FIRST LOVE 


The author is a Turkish girl, a student at the 
American College for Girls, Constantinoole. 


BY MIHRI BEHA 


WHEN my father told me, after a 
long lecture about the importance 
of education, that I was going to be 
sent to the neighboring school, I did 
not know whether to be glad or 
sorry. It was true that I was lonely, 
very, very lonely at home, but how 
could I agree and be friends with 
those awfully impolite boys, and 
silly, dirty girls? I was nine years 
old, and till that time my teachers 
had been my father and my mother. 
But I had not been taught yet how 
to read the Koran, for which reason 


_ my friends were criticising me. As 


there was no other school in the 
country better than that, it was de- 
cided that I should go there. 

Next morning, after kissing my 
doll and shedding a few tears on her 
golden hair, I started for the school 
with my old nurse, my little green 
Koran under my arm. When we 
entered it was recess. While my 
nurse was talking with the teacher, 
all the girls and the boys sur- 
rounded me, looking with curious 
eyes, whispering in each other’s 
ears, giggling behind their red fin- 
gers painted with henna. All of 
them were criticising me: 

“‘Can’t you put on longer stock- 
ings?” 

“Make your dresses at least be- 
low your knees.” 

“To-morrow tell your nurse to 
braid your hair nicely and tidily in- 
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stead of spreading it on your shoul- 
ders like a wandering dervish!” 

At this remark there was,a burst 
of general laughter. I do not know 
how long I stayed there, biting my 
lips to keep my tears back, all push- 
ing and pulling each other around 
me, to get a better view of this curi- 
ous creature with bare legs and un- 
braided hair. At last my teacher 
came, took me by my hand, and 
with a kind smile led me into the 
study hall. He was a middle-aged 
Arab, with jet-black beard and still 
blacker eyes—eyes so soft, so deep. 
In spite of his geutleness I was 
afraid of him. When he left the 
room I laid my face on my arm, and 
wept until I could weep no more. 
Now my tears had softened their 
hearts, one was offering me sweets, 
another was trying to hug me on 
her breast. But all was in vain, I 
had decided next day I was not 
coming to that awful place. 

When the whistle blew, I flew to 
the stairs. My teacher was waiting 
at the door. I think he had discov- 
ered my decision. As I was passing 
by him he caught me, drew my wet 
face near to his own, and with those 
soft deep eyes looked at me for a 
while with a serene smile; he knew 
their power. ‘To-morrow we will 
begin our Koran,” he said gently, 
““won’t you come?” I could not re- 
sist, and whispered “‘ Yes.” 

Next morning when he appeared 
at the hall door everyone grew si- 
lent. Slowly he came and sat on his 
cushion. After a short pause he 
began. Now he was reading, his 
eyes half shut, gently swaying to 
and fro. It was not a full, rich voice; 
on the contrary, it was as low as a 


murmur, but so soft, so smooth, so 
velvety! It was like a deep moan, 
not complaining or painful, but a 
begging, praying, beseeching moan. 
It was impossible to distinguish any 
sentences or get any meaning, they 
were all melted and blended into a 
wordless, weeping hymn; it was the 
language of music. Like an angel’s 
voice it was inspiring a burning, an 
unspeakable love of Him who had 
chanted these mysterious accents 
for the first time, far, far away in 
the golden deserts of Arabia. No 
one stirred in the hall, all this noisy, 
restless crowd was listening speech- 
less, even motionless; so did I too, 
in my corner, with an awe and rev- 
erence in my little heart. 

I passed three more years within 
the green, damp walls of the little 
stone school. The silly jokes of the 
stupid boys, the dirty appearance 
of the proud girls, were unbeara- 
ble to me. I hated arithmetic and 
grammar. I had no friend. There 
were always conspiracies to break 
my pencils and tear my books. But 
something kept me there. And I 
think it was this voice. I used to 
forgive everything whenever this 
dark man of the endless desert 
used to sit and murmur the Koran 
in a half tone, as if reading it only 
for himself and for his Allah. It 
had a magic power over my soul, 
which was like a tiny feather in the 
breeze, following its every motion; 
flying high, up high, with its every 
ascent; ebbing down low to the 
endless depths with its every de- 
scent. 

I left the school. 


Five years 
passed, and like a shadow, without 
any disturbance, he passed too. No 
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one noticed; even I was ignorant 
of his death until last summer. 
When I cried on hearing it they 
laughed at me, because already he 
had been forgotten long ago. 

Last Tuesday with two friends I 
went to visit a little mosque. After 
wandering around its damp-smelling, 
shady corners with noiseless steps, 
as if afraid of disturbing its sacred 
silence, our chaperon, a hodja, in- 
vited us to see the Medressé garden. 
It was a little square garden, sur- 
rounded by little stone rooms. The 
ground, the old arches, the broken 
columns were all covered with soft 
green moss. The deep silence was 
broken only by the dripping water 
of the fountain in the middle of the 
garden. A tall, graceful minaret, 
jutting high among the dark cypress 
trees, was gazing over the weed- 


covered, broken-tiled roofs, at its - 


wavering picture on the green water. 

As we were passing by the rooms 
we saw pale young faces looking at 
us behind the rustic iron bars. In 
one of these rooms I heard a sharp 
voice shrieking some verses of the 
Koran. The contrast of this voice 
with a fading echo in my memory 
made me ask the hodja: 

“Did you know Arif Effendi, the 
teacher of Zuhda Pasha School, who 
is dead now?” 

“Did I know him,” he said with 
a smile, and pointing to the same 
room where the young man was 
reading, he added, “He was my 





SENTENCE 


. Awnp he who voluntarily dealeth better with the poor man than he is 
obliged, this shall be better for him. 





room mate, our youth passed in 
that very room.” 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE QUESTIONS 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


(Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the question; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


1. When did the Turks conquer 
Servia? 

2. When did the kingdom of Mon- 
tenegro become independent? 

3. Whoare the Bashi-Bazouks and 
for what are they known? 

4. Why did the Balkan States 
make war upon Turkey in 1912? 

5. Why are the Turks often called 
Ottomans? 

6. Who was the last Christian 
ruler of Constantinople? 

7. When did the Turkish Empire 
begin to decline? 


8. What famous sultan conquered 
the Island of Rhodes? 


g. What ruler of Turkey was de- 
posed when the party known as 
the “ Young Turks” came into 
power? 

10. What great invention was in- 
troduced into Turkey during 
the Crimean War? 





Tue Koran. 
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SOME SIMPLE FACTS ABOUT SNAKES 
BY ELIZABETH G. CHAPIN 


Amonc nature’s children, it can 
hardly be said that snakes enjoy 
conspicuous popularity, save with 
a few enthusiasts who specialize in 
this department of natural history. 
One of these latter averred in a pub- 
lic lecture that “snakes are general- 
ly misunderstood and persecuted,” 
and we find such an authority as 
Raymond L. Ditmars cheerfully 
describing the poisonous Copper- 
head as “an interesting reptile and 
a satisfactory one, as it thrives well 
[in captivity] under sympathetic 
care.” It shall be the object of this 
modest sketch to discuss for the 
reader who yearns for nothing 
closer than a printed-page acquain- 
tance, some of the habits and char- 
acteristics of snakes as they occur 
in fact, rather than in tradition. No 
attempt will be made to describe 
general coloration or markings of 
snakes, since these characteristics 
vary both with the individual and 
according to age. Detailed infor- 
mation may be had in some such 
standard work as Ditmars’ The Rep- 
tile Book, or Boulenger’s Reptiles 
and Batrachians. 

Snakes belong to the order Or- 


phidia, and may be roughly grouped 
as to habit into Burrowing, Ground, 
Tree, Fresh Water, and Sea snakes. 
They are either viviparous, bring- 
ing forth live young, or oviparous, 
laying eggs. The latter are usually 
deposited in decaying vegetation, 
etc., where fermentation insures 
warmth to hatch the young. Some 
snakes, however, incubate their 
eggs, as do the India Pythons. 
Broods vary from two to one hun- 
dred and ten to a litter. Baby 
snakes are perfectly equipped to 
fend for themselves, many of them 
leaving the mother within a few 
hours from birth. In two or three 
days they shed the epidermis, re- 
peating the process two weeks later, 
and at intervals through life. Any 
one who has been fortunate enough 
to witness this performance will not 
soon forget the glossy, vigorous, 
new-born look of the snake as it 
slipped its thin, translucent hood 
back over the head and neatly 
worked its way forward, the cast- 
off skin doubling back like a glove 
finger turned inside-out. 

Snakes have no external ear, but 
are not wholly deaf; have no eye- 
lids, probably do not see motionless 
prey, but have sharp sight for mov- 
ing objects, and can follow a fresh 
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scent. Their tongues are highly sen- 
sitive feelers and not the instrument 
for injecting poison. The latter is 
supplied from a sac (sometimes 
back of the eye) and is conveyed 
through a duct to the needle tooth, 
or canaliculated fang, and injected 
through an opening in the fangs 
when they have fastened upon the 
prey. Fangs are shed once or twice 
through life; hence removing them 
from a captive snake is not a perma- 
nent guarantee of its helplessness, 
for the fang may grow again. The 
presence or absence of these cana- 
liculated teeth is the real criterion 
for determining whether a snake is 
or is not poisonous — rather a deli- 
cate point to decide byexamination. 
The arrangement of the plates on 
the under side of the tail is a further 
point in identifying poisonous 
snakes; they have the plates in a 
single row for most of the length 
of the tail, while harmless snakes 
have these plates in a double row. 
Snakes’ teeth are recurved, and once 
fastened upon prey give a very firm 
hold. 

Swallowing is much assisted by 
the structure of the lower jaw, 
the bones of which are in two parts, 
joined in the middle by a ligature, 
and thus capable of great elasticity, 
so that objects apparently impas- 
sable for the size of the mouth, may 
be encompassed. Swallowing once 
started becomes automatic and 
ceases only when the object fastened 
upon has been engulfed. As a con- 
sequence of this trait, amusing inci- 
dents have occurred, when a snake 
(a big Python) has swallowed a 
rolled-up blanket, part of a bamboo 
pole (which had pushed fresh food 


into the cage and smeltof the game), 
or where two snakes have attached 
themselves at opposite ends of the 
same piece of prey, and neither be- 
ing able to let go, the bigger has 
swallowed its adversary! In the 
latter case death to the victor has 
sometimes resulted, but instances 
are known where the smaller snake 
plus the prey has been digested suc- 
cessfully. Snakes have a digestive 
tract rather than one special stom- 
ach. 

In taking prey, some snakes 
strike and poison it, waiting for the 
death of the victim before seizing it, 
while others swallow it alive. Con- 
strictors coil themselves about their 
prey, holding down the lungs until 
death occurs from suffocation, but 
do not—as in popular fancy — 
constrict for the purpose of crush- 


‘ing prey to a flaccid mass. While 


boas are strong enough to kill a 
large animal, they do not swallow 
game larger than a goat or an ante- 
lope. Snakes vary greatly in the 
periods in which they fast. In cap- 
tivity they have been seen to feed 
once in two weeks, and to live nine 
months on one meal. A record ex- 
ists of a python that fasted three 
years. 

In striking in offense or defense, 
snakes do not “spring” at the victim 
in the sense of leaving the ground, 
but dart the head forward about 
one third of the body’s length, or 
one half when greatly excited. Stu- 
dents of snakes do not hold with the 
theory that they fascinate their 
prey, and observe that small ani- 
mals, rabbits, etc., or birds, intro- 
duced as game into a cage of snakes, 
often show neither fear nor con- 











sciousness of an enemy. Snakes are 
immune to poison bites from other 
snakes, but some varieties are can- 
nibal, as the King snakes, and will 
prey on smaller members of their 
order. Small rodents, frogs and 
toads are the diet of many snakes, 
while others live wholly on cold- 
blooded prey. Such snakes as kill 
rodents are therefore helpful to 
agriculture, and their utility in this 
direction is of ancient fame. 

In the New World we are hardly 
reconciled to the notion of the 
snake as a domestic factor, yet in 
India and other hot countries, the 
presence of harmless snakes about 
the house for rat-catching is en- 
couraged, and one has only to turn 
to the Old Testament story of the 
Brazen Serpent to appreciate the 
high repute ancient peoples accord- 
ed the snake as a symbol of healing 
and health. In very recent years a 
doctor in good standing in a western 
city contributed to a medical review 
a perfectly sober recommendation 
of the adoption of snakes rather 
than cats as household police for 
rodents, urging their peculiar fitness 
of form and habit for this work. 
Thus we see that sentiment as to 
snakes is a matter of point of view. 
Science tells us that out of several 
hundred species, only one fourth 
are poisonous. The almost univer- 
sal loathing snakes inspire thus re- 
flects the evil reputation of a dan- 
gerous few rather than a just appre- 
ciation of the snake’s place in the 
balance of nature. 


WHY OWLS ARE OUR FRIENDS 


“THE wise old owl!” Who has not 
heard these concluding lines of a 
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popular ditty, used more in slang 
than with any reference to natural 
history, and yet testifying to a gen- 
eral conception? And the owl is 
wise, wiser than many of his human 
brothers who have made this sol- 
emn, silently flying bird theobjective 
of some exceedingly ill-founded no- 
tions. “The Evil One” is the title 
applied by Pacific Coast Indians, 
says Mr. Forbush, to the great 
horned owl, and among more sophis- 
ticated peoples the owl has been 
made to shoulder a reputation as 
dismal as it is unearned. From their 
habit of living in seclusion in towers, 
half-ruined buildings, hollow trees, 
etc., and from their weird hooting, 
owls have been at the bottom of 
many a “haunted house” bogy, or 
tale of midnight deed of dread, etc., 
etc., all decidedly out of keeping 
with the plain fact that the owl is as 
valuable and helpful a friend as he 
is curious and interesting an orni- 
thological specimen. 

Coldly scientific analysis, based 
on the examination of some thou- 
sands of stomachs of owls and the 
remains of innumerable feasts at 
their haunts — where the regurgi- 
tated pellets of indigestible matter, 
bones, fur or feathers, testified to 
the character of the food eaten — 
have shown very plainly the enorm- 
ous proportion of rodent in the owl’s 
bill of fare. While Puss is catching a 
mouse or two in the barn or cellar, 
and receiving lavish praise for this 
demonstration of her occasional in- 
dustry and her right to be put on 
the gainful occupation list of citi- 
zens —on which, obviously, she 
occupies much the same place as the 
parasitic “pin money” employee, 
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since her livelihood does not de- 
pend upon this activity — the owl 
is working strenuously every night, 
preying -on hares, squirrels, field 
mice and injurious insects. He, un- 
able like Puss to fall back upon the 
aid of human neighbors, must work 
or starve, and the owl babies with 
him. Young owls are voracious, 
and in the process of keeping up 
with their appetites, the parent 
birds unconsciously serve as auto- 
matic checks, on many forms of life 
noxious to agriculture. 

Now it would indeed be senti- 
mentality not to say presumption, 
to claim that nature designed the 
owl to aid the farmer. Nature cares 
no more for a field of grain than for 
a field of nettles, no more for the 
active and helpful owl than for the 
equally diligent and teeming field 
mouse. She seems indeed, to have 
endowed the forms of life useless to 
man with quite as abundant push 
and vitality as the more useful vari- 
eties. But man must lay hold on 
nature and her forces as best he 
may, or be wiped out. Surely if 
grain be needful to his existence, 
and such agencies as destroy grain, 
noxious, he cannot sensibly encour- 
age the latter. Knowing that we 
must fight or be ourselves finished 
— nature caring nothing one way or 
the other — we must needs adopt 
an entente, not merely triple but 
multiple, with every one of nature’s 
creatures whose work we perceive 
to be advantageous to our existence. 

A European field mouse in cap- 
tivity produced, according to For- 
bush, litters of young at intervals of 
twenty-four to twenty-nine days. 
Owls have but two broods a year. 


Obviously the field mouse will have 
the advantage in numbers and con- 
sequent multiple ability to steal 
from man’s food stores. Is there any 
reason, sentimental or practical, for 
cherishing the destructive rodent 
and increasing its species because 
the owl, forsooth, makes a hideous 
noise when he calls, has staring eyes, ' 
cruel feet like steel hooks, and a sin- 
ister expression? Better to rely on 
the findings of patient, unpreju- 
diced investigators who know the 
habits and diet of owls and the good 
results to man of their nocturnal 
hunting, than to snatch a gun and, 
acting on the unbased theory that 
the owl is a “pest,” lay low this 
powerful, softly flitting, unerring 
watchman of the night. 


ATLANTA BURROUGHS CLUB A 
CIVIC FACTOR 
Tue Atlanta Burroughs Club prints 
in full in the local press a summary 
of its year’s work, from which we 
cite a few interesting facts. Forty 
new members have been added dur- 
ing the year. The Club’s civic work 
in celebrating Arbor Day we have al- 
ready mentioned in these columns. 
A January enterprise took the form 
of a general campaign for bird pro- 
tection, with a canvass of schools 
as a starting-point. Mr. Hoke 
Smith was solicited for appropri- 
ate literature, and educational leaf- 
lets were printed by the Club. 
Members prepared one hundred 
bird larders, made from cocoanuts, 
and put up one hundred packages 
of baby-chick scratch food. From 
thesé supplies paper bags were 
filled, each containing in addition 
Farmer’s Bulletin No. 609. Armed 








with this mental and material food, 
Club members visited the city and 
outlying schools, talked to the chil- 
dren, and gave each school visited a 
practical nucleus for bird work. 
The Club further stimulated the 
cause by offering prizes to school 
children for competition in bird 
boxes; and to inspire interest, se- 
cured the codperation of Mr. R. J. 
H. DeLoach of the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station, who gave a practical 
demonstration in building nesting 
boxes at an Atlanta Sunday-School 
hall, teachers from the various 
schools being present to benefit by 
the instruction and pass it along to 
pupils. As a result, five hundred 
boxes were entered in an exhibition 
heldinanemptystore. Inthespring, 
small prizes were offered to the boy 
and girl of grammar-school age, re- 
porting the greatest number of oc- 
cupied boxes, English sparrows and 
pigeons not qualifying as occupants. 
Out-of-door jaunts included a 
call on Mr. Burroughs at Experi- 
ment; and indoor meetings dis- 
cussed, with illustrations, various 
phases of nature study. The popu- 
lar nature of these Club meetings is 
attested by the presence of visitors 
who were admitted upon payment 
of anominal fee. All money, includ- 
ing Club dues, and money earned by 
selling bird boxes, has been expended 
on civic work, not withstanding 
which generous disbursal, the Club 
closes its year free from debt. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE BEAVER! 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott have re- 
cently brought out for A. Radclyffe 


1 J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
$2.50 net. 
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Dugmore a singularly comprehen- 
sive study of the beaver, illustrated 
with photographs from life — many 
of these secured by an _ ingen- 
ious electric arrangement whereby 
the animal “took” himself while 
springing a wire — and by drawings, 
all the work of the author. 

In his introduction Mr. Dugmore 
makes an earnest appeal for protec- 
tion for the beaver, urging the eco- 
nomic value of the species, and the 
duty of the citizen of to-day in pre- 
serving for posterity an animal pe- 
culiarly interesting in habit and 
method of work. Mr. Dugmore has 
made an extensive first-hand study 
of the beaver in its haunts, Ameri- 
can and Canadian, and has rein- 
forced his personal experience by 
exhaustive study of literature on 
the subject. His quotations from 
the early notes of Jesuit priests are 
particularly interesting, throwing 
light not merely on the beaver, but 
oncontemporary human conditions. 

Beside discussing the building 
methods, food storing proclivities 
and general way of living of the 
beaver, the author speaks of the in- 
fluence of the animal’s work on 
topographical and soil conditions 
of the country. He tells of modern 
attempts — notably in Canada — 
to preserve the beaver by allotting 
to it protected areas, and takes note 
of the difficulties of providing pro- 
tective legislation equitable alike 
for the beaver, the hunter, and the 
government of the country under- 
taking to foster the species. 

Mr. Dugmore offers his readers 
not only a considerable amount of 
valuable information, but a most 
delightful collection of pictures 
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which bring vividly to the mind’s 
eye the type of scenery generally 
serving as background for the beav- 
er’s home, his hut in various situa- 
tions and conditions, his appear- 
ance on land and on water, his 
prowess in felling trees, his skill in 
constructing canals and dams to 
serve his own convenience and to 
fortify his home. The make-up of 
the book — quality of paper and 
style of type—is excellent, and 


the volume is at once pleasing and 
dignified. 


NATURE STUDY AS A NERVE CURE 


Tuis letter from a Club member is of 
such general interest that it is herewith 
printed, for the benefit of all our readers. 


Terre Haute, INDIANA 
June 28, 1915. 

To the Editor of Home Procress:— 

I joined the Burroughs Nature 
Club as a diversion, during conva- 
lescence after a long and serious ill- 
ness. I have obtained not only 
pleasure and profit from working to 
answer the questions, but health 
and strength. The Club has proved 
a diversion, — a splendid one! From 
a Sulphur Sanatorium, it took me 
out of doors; long walks relaxed 
nerve tension and produced sleep 
and absolute rest. Only yesterday 
I had the pleasure of hearing our 
dear Burroughs extolled from the 
pulpit, and what keen pleasure it 
afforded me to know and feel a per- 
sonal acquaintance with this great 
and good man! Never will I fail to 
seize an Opportunity to express my 
gratitude for the Club. My enthu- 
siasm becomes almost presumptu- 
ous, so eager am I to tell of my im- 
provement in health, to say nothing 
of the knowledge gained. 


Pardon me for writing at such 
length, but it is such a pleasure to 
tell you of the immense amount of 
benefit derived from Home Proc- 
rEsS. I have gone so far as to tell 
several physicians about it, and 
they all have said, “You have 
taught us something.” Therefore I 
heartily recommend the Burroughs 
Club not only for the strong and 
well, but also for the ailing. With 
pleasure and affection I look at my 
Burroughs books, and thank Home 
PROGRESS many times. : 

Trusting the same good work 
may go on, 

Yours gratefully, 
Littian BENTHAM. 


BIRD BOXES IN BLUEFIELD, 
WEST VA. 

Tue Fifth Grade A pupils of the 
Ramsey Street School, Bluefield, 
West Va., have qualified early as 
practical bird protectionists. May 
the work of these young people 
prove a nucleus for a bird reserve 
in their locality! 


OUTLINES FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


WE continue our outlines for special 
study. No answers are expected by 
the Nature Bureau. 


Review of the Thistle 


Family. Odor. Color. Range. Time. 
. What is a composite? 
. Give some of the characteristics of this 
family. 
. Name some of the familiar members. 
. How many species of the Thistlez 
. Where are they found? 
Why are they so widely spread? 
In what sub-family does Blanchan class 
the Thistle? 
. Give some of our native Thistles. 
. Which members are fragrant? 
. Give the range of the pasture Thistle. 
. Which are the most pernicious? 
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. Which does Gray call a “vile pest”? 

. Give some of its other names. 

. How does it increase? 

. Is it a native of the country from which 


it derives its name? 


. What method does Burroughs give for 


its extermination? 


. Do you know it? 
. How does it compare with our com- 


mon? 


. What does Burroughs say of the pas- 


ture? 


. How does modern science rate the This- 


tle? 


. Between what insect and the Thistle 


has there been a continuous warfare? 


. To what god is the plant sacred and 


why? 


. With what other plants is it classed in 


its freedom from serpents and lightning? 


. Give its folk-lore. 
. Which one has medicinal value? 
. What insect especially feeds on the late 


Thistle? 


. In what sub-family does Blanchan 


lace the Sow Thistle? 
hat time does the Sow open and close? 


. Where can we look for our natives? 
. Of what country is the Thistle the em- 


blem? 


. What part did the Thistle take in the 


execution of Hugh Spencer, favorite of 


King Edward II? 


. Tell something of the Scottish order of 


the Thistle. 


. What part has the plant played in archi- 
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tecture? 


Review Questions on the Crow 


. To what family does the Crow belong? 
. How is the family rated in intelligence? 


How many species in the world? 
How many in North America? 
Do you know any of his cousins? 
Do they migrate? 


. Describe the Crow. 

. Describe the nest and eggs. 

. What is the Crow’s reputation? 

. How does the scientific agriculturist rate 


the Crow? 


. What do you know of his powers of 


conversation? 


. Describe the September meeting of the 


Crows. 


. When do the Crows flock? 
. Describe a Crow’s roost. 
. What does Burroughs say is the Crow’s 


dominating trait? 


. What does Burroughs say is the Crow’s 


cry of alarm? 
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17. Which is the greater enemy to other 
birds, the common or the Fish Crow? 

18. What is the difference between a Crow 
and a Raven? 

19. What can you say of the Raven’s pow- 
ers of architecture? 


OUR JUNIOR MEMBERS: READINGS 
ON WEEDS 

WEEDS are just as interesting as any 
plants, and it is not quite fair, just 
because most of us have spent hot, 
grubby hours fighting them — 
when they disputed rights with our 
lettuce and radishes and pansies — 
to think them “common” and 
dusty, and only fit for the ash bar- 
rel. Some of those very weeds you 
throw aside could show you the 
loveliest tiny blossoms if you held 
them under a magnifying glass. Try 
it with a clover or bit of mustard, 
and see how the blossom is really a 
whole bouquet of smaller ones. We 
have so many beautiful weeds in 
America that we place little value 
on them because we can have them 
“for nothing” every summer. Trav- 
eling in Europe, one sees golden- 
rod cultivated in some fine gardens! 
Foreigners treat it more respect- 
fully than we do. Read these short 
passages from Burroughs and then 
look at the weeds with new eyes. 

1. In what month are tall weeds conspicu- 
ous? u, 118. 

2. What makes a plant a weed? Get the 
dictionary definition, and then read 
what Burroughs and Emerson call 
weeds. v, 213, 215, 230. 

. How do weeds travel? v, 215. 

. Where have we got our worst weeds? v, 
220. 

. Name, and if possible get specimens of, 
four European weeds common here. v, 
222, 225, 226. 

. Name three American weeds cultivated 
in Europe. v, 221, 223. 

. How did the ancients use our mullein? 
V, 224. 
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. Are any of the weeds useful or profit- 
able? v, 230. 

. Name a plant that used to be a garden 
flower, and is now called a weed. v, 
227, 228. 

. Make your own list of some weeds you 
know and think beautiful. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL ALPHABET 
SuRELY every single one of you 


guessed QUAIL and ROBIN in the 
August rhymes. You all know S— 
in the rhymes given below, and T— 
is so handsome that if you see him 
you will never forget him. Bur- 
roughs says he is “‘glowing like a 
live coal” and in plumage the most 
brilliant bird we have. 


S is for ( 
tongue. 

He flies very high, escorting his young 

Where tiny winged insects in upper air 
swarm. 

His clay, cup-shaped nest is built snug and 
warm; 

He’s a dark, lustrous coat, light buff breast 
and throat, 

Wings never weary, and a twitter for note. 


T is for ( ) whose scarlet coat gay 
Belies his shy habits and hoarse, rhythmic 


); his tail’s a forked 


ay; 
Though he loves the dim forest, a well 
wooded town 
He'll often frequent, — his wife’s green and 
brown. 


IDENTIFYING SPECIMENS 


Tue Nature Bureav will gladly do 
its best to identify specimens when 
proper data is supplied. We submit 
specimens and descriptions of birds 
or animals to professional scientists. 
Insufficient data hampers them in 
making identification. Courtesy 
and good business alike suggest 
presenting specimens or questions 
in the most convenient and prac- 
tical form: — 


With EVERY specimen give your 


name, address, and the date of 
finding. 
With botanic specimens, give: — 


1. Locality, — that is, what part of 
state. 

2. Habitat, — dry, high, low, swampy, 
woodland, open, etc. 

3. State whether wild or cultivated, or 
whether possibly an escape from cul- 
tivation. 


With insects: — 


If you know how to pin and spread spec- 
imens on a drying rack, so much the better. 
If not, wrap in soft cotton, and fold in a bit 
of cardboard to prevent crushing in transit. 
Give habitat, in the house, garden, on 
plants, trees, or on ground. 


With birds: — 


Keep in your mind’s eye a bird map and 

note the following points: — 

1. Environment, — woods, orchard, field, 
near water, on the ground, perching, 
etc., and locality. 

. Approximate size,— using English 
Sparrow and Robin for comparison. 

. Color of head, back, wings, tail, belly, 
feet, bill, markings. 

. Shape of wings, tail and beak. 

. Gait, — whether a walker or hopper. 

. Flight, — whether level, undulating 
or soaring. 

. Situation, structure and material of 
nest, if possible to see. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. Norfolk, Va. What is the name of the 
moth that comes from a long, slender co- 
coon, nearly always wrapped in a leaf and 
securely fastened to a twig with a long, sil- 
ver-gray thread? It is smallerthan the Poly- 
phemus, but not unlike it in coloring. 

A. We do not like to answer or- 
nithological or entomological ques- 
tions without seeing a specimen or 
having at least full data. In this 
case it seems probable that the moth 
in question is Callosamia Promethea, 
which is nearly related to Samia 
Cecropia, and is found hanging from 
wild cherry, ash, willow and other 
trees. There are a good many “leaf 
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roller” moths, classed generally as 
Tortricida, though other leaf rollers 
outside this group are known. Ros- 
es and fruit trees, wild and culti- 
vated cherries, and apple trees all 
show varieties of the Tortricidae. 
Porter’s Moths of the Limberlost, 
Holland’s Moth Book, and Sander- 
son and Jackson’s Elementary En- 
tomology will be found helpful in 
studying moths. 

Q. Strasburg, Va. I am sending you by 
mail an egg, found a few yards from a creek 
with twelve other eggs, buried in the mud 
and sand. Please tell me if it is a turtle’s 


egg, if so, what variety, and something 
about its habits. 


A. The specimen’ in question 
was submitted to the New York 
Aquarium and pronounced to be 
the egg of the common snapping 
turtle; closer identification was im- 
practicable owing to the crushed 
condition of the specimen. Snap- 
ping turtles’ eggs are perfectly 
round, white, and have a thin, hard 
shell. Many turtles lay oval or 
spherical eggs. Snapping turtles be- 
long to the family Chelydridea, a 
small one, with three large and pow- 
erful species, and are the largest of 
the fresh water chelonians of the 
United States. They are found in 
low running streams, ponds, marsh- 
es, are carnivorous in feeding habit, 
snapping small fish, or frogs, and 
will also eat small water fowl that 
come their way. They can swallow 
under water only, and if prey is 
seized on shore, they must go to the 
water to eat it. Like snakes, they 
will “strike” at any object that 
excites their anger; they are of ir- 
ritable disposition. They usually 
lie partially buried in muddy wa- 
ter, and can dive to a depth in 


search of food. An average size 
for an adult specimen is twenty- 
eight inches, counting head and 
tail outstretched. Weight, thirty- 
two pounds. Turtle flesh has sold 
in the Philadelphia market at about 
ten cents a pound. Raymond L. 
Ditmars’s The Reptile Book should 
be consulted for full data on tur- 
tles. 


Q. Will you please tell me the difference 
between hard and soft woods? Are all nee- 
dle-leaved trees soft woods, and all broad- 
leaved trees hard wood? Why are not all 
oak floors considered hard-wood floors? 


A. Hard and soft wood is not 
differentiated according to the shape 
of the leaves, but hard wood is so 
called when the cells composing the 
wood have exceedingly thick walls 
and are compactly arranged with 
few or no intercellular spaces or 
ducts. Trees furnishing wood of 
this character are usually of slow 
growth, with narrow annual rings, 
and dense, solid heart-wood. All 
needle-leaved trees are by no means 
soft wood, the yellow or bull pine, 
long-leaved pine, prickle-cone pine 
and some other varieties being 
hard, while some varieties are 
classed as “‘variable,” and yet others 
as soft. Hemlocks and firs vary as 
to hardness or softness. Of the 
broad-leaved trees, some of the 
chestnuts, for instance, are classed 
as soft, the hackberry is soft, but 
elms are hard, and most of the oaks 
are hard. Out of forty-seven varie- 
ties of oak described in Sargent’s 
Manual, no soft varieties are listed, 
though he does not specify one way 
or the other in regard to some of the 
varieties of oak mentioned. As to 
the question on oak floors, we can- 
not comment except to say that 
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some varieties of oak are listed — as 
to quality of wood — as “durable” 
and others as “brittle,” though both 
are classed as hard. It is quite pos- 
sible that the cabinet worker who 
lays hard-wood floors means to 
make this distinction when saying 
that some oak floors are not hard. 

Q. Eau Claire, Wis. Will you please tell 
me the name of this evergreen, trailing 
plant? The vines or trailing branches were 
three or four feet long. 

A. The specimen is Bearberry, 
Arctosstaphylos Uva-ursi, blooming 
in May and June. See Mathews’s 
Field Book of American Wild Flowers. 


Q. Is the plane tree any kin to the syca- 
more? It holds its balls all winter, until 
about May when they burst. 

A. The sycamore is of the Pla- 
tanacea, specifically Plautanus Occi- 
dentalis. It is said to be the most 
massive if not the tallest deciduous 


tree of North America, occasionally 
reaching a height of one hundred 
and forty to one hundred and seven- 
ty feet, with a trunk from ten to 
eleven feetin diameter, anda large ir- 
regular shaped head sometimes one 


hundred feet in diameter. It is 
found on the borders of streams and 
lakes on rich bottom lands, and is 
well distributed in the United 
States. Its leaves are broadly ovate, 
more or less three to five lobed, and 
are a bright, firm green on the up- 
per surface and paler on the lower. 
The wood of the plane tree — also 
called buttonwood — is a favorite 
material for tobacco boxes, ox- 
yokes, butcher’s blocks, and is also 
used in furniture manufacture and 
as interior trimming for houses. 
Two other varieties (Racemosa and 
Wrightit) also occur in North Amer- 


ica, but the exotic species, Platana- 
ce@ Orientalis, is the species com- 
monly seen as a shade tree, both in 
the Eastern states and in California. 
Sargent’s Manual of the Trees of 
North America discusses the Plata- 
nacee@ with technical detail an dline 
drawings. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 


(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the question; number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers.) 


1. When is the Fringed Gentian 
found? Name three other au- 
tumn wild flowers. 

. How do native and foreign 
weeds compare as pests? 

. What difference did Burroughs 
notice in the formation of Eng- 
lish and American clouds? Win- 
ter Sunshine. 

. Where do our cyclones origi- 
nate? . 

. Give a characteristic of the 
Finches, as to beak and tail. 

. How does the Whip-poor-will 
perch? Riverby. 

. What observation did Gilbert 
White make of the tail motions 
of Redstarts and Wagtails? 

. How does the Cowbird get its 
name? Tell its parasitic habits. 

. Explain the phenomenon of the 
Glass snake breaking to pieces. 

. Is the Rattle-snake the only 
rattler? 
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HOW TO TEACH CHILDREN TO 
PERSEVERE 


BY ELIZABETH MCCRACKEN 


A FRIEND of mine divides the human 
race into three groups: — Those 
who do not work at all, those who 
work until they are tired, and those 
who work until they finish. She 
says, furthermore, that the great 
people of the world have invariably 
belonged to the third group, — 
they have in every instance been 
persons who have finished, or, in 
other words, persevered to the end. 
Every parent, teacher or friend of 
children wishes those children to be 
of the group that finishes. 

They can qualify the children 
with whom they are concerned for 
that group only by constant, per- 
sistent— one might almost say 
persevering — exercise of the will. 
Perseverance is like an athletic 
feat, — impossible, excepting as the 
result of long and careful training 
and regular and frequent exercise. 
Flabby muscles cannot win ath- 
letic victories; neither can a flabby 
will attain triumphs of persever- 
ance. And in neither case does the 
fine hardness and strength needed 
come otherwise than as the result of 
a training that, beginning with 
light exercise, gradually goes on to 
heavier and heavier exercises, until 
the desired condition of body, or of 


will, has been obtained. Then, all 
that is needed further is to keep in 
this good condition. 

Bearing this in mind when the 
first training of the will is given to 
children, parents and teachers will 
begin lightly and will do only a 
little at a time. The child’s will, 
like his body, is not only soft, but 
rapidly growing; it should be 
“trained” with the greatest care. 
How can this best be done? 

One of the surest, as well as one 
of the safest, ways is through the 
use of stories and the personages of 
stories known to children and with- 
in the range of their sympathetic 
understanding. Among the noblest 
stories showing the quality of per- 
severance, are the classic myths. 
Following their heroes and heroines 
will help the children to develop per- 
severance better, perhaps, than any 
other possible exercise. Through 
these stories their wills will grow 
unconsciously and normally, as 
their bodies grow unconsciously and 
normally through healthy, happy 
play,—the best of exercises for 
childish bodies. 

One of the first forms of persever- 
ance to be developed in children is 
that perseverance which will keep 
at a task until it is finished, though 
distractions of one kind or another 
obtrude themselves. When an er- 
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rand is to be done, for instance, the 
child must be trained to do it with- 
out loitering or turning back. We 
all know how many temptations to 
loitering children meet when doing 
errands! The boy will come upon 
other boys engaged in play; the girl 
will meet other girls occupied in 
various pleasant ways. Not only 
natural inclination, but urgent in- 
vitation is usually extended to the 
boy or girl to stop “for a little while 
anyway,” and let the errand wait. 
School-teachers soon learn to know 
which of the children under their 
care can be trusted not to do this, 
but to persevere when sent on an 
errand. Scarcely a parent but finds 
it necessary to help a boy or a girl 
to resist successfully the tempta- 
tion to loiter. Some parents even 
have recourse to punishment, in 
order to establish the habit of per- 
severance in this matter. 

There are several stories, not all 
of them classic myths, that teach 
the needed lesson; but the story 
that would seem to teach it best is 
a classic myth, Atalanta’s Race. I 
once saw a striking example ofthis. 
A friend of mine, the mother of a 
most easily lured little girl of eight, 
happened one evening to tell her 
this story during the regular eve- 
ning story hour, — as a story simply, 
not in order to teach a lesson. In- 
deed, she had become rather dis- 
couraged with respect to teaching 
perseverance in doing an errand to 
this little girl through a story, for the 
reason that she had tried it, using 
the story of The Hare and the Tor- 
toise, without the slightest particle 
of success. The next day after the 


telling of the story, however, when, 


sending the little girl on an errand 
and adjuring her to go and return 
without loitering, she said, smil- 
ingly, “Think of Atalanta, —if she 
had n’t stopped on the way when 
running the race, she might have 
won it!” 

The little girl returned promptly 
from the doing of the errand. Her 
mother, surprised and pleased, and 
curious, also, said to her, “You 
came back so quickly,—I know 
you thought of Atalanta.” 

“Yes,” said the child, “I did.” 

“Why did thinking about her 
help more than thinking about the 
hare in The Hare and the Tortoise? 
the mother could not resist inquir- 
ing. 

“She was a little girl, too, like I 
am,” the child explained, “not an 
animal, different from me.” ° 

That mother later used the same 


‘story with her dilatory boy, — lay- 


ing the stress on the triumph of 
Hippomenes,—a boy like him- 
self! Both children gradually over- 
came their habit of loitering. At 
present, even a fire engine will not 
tempt the boy to linger when doing 
an errand, nor a new family of kit- 
tens, the girl! 

There is another element in the 
doing of errands that occasionally 
arises to test the strength of a 
child’s perseverance; this is the 
danger, real or imagined, of dis- 
agreeableness, met before the end 
of the errand is reached. A child 
visiting, or for the first time living 
in the country, and timid in regard 
to cows, will, when doing an errand 
necessitating the crossing of a pas- 
ture in which cows are at large, be 
tempted to turn back. Few of us 
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have not met with this situation, 
either in our own experience or in 
that of our neighbors. Of even 
more importance is it to develop 
perseverance in such a situation as 
this than in the case of the tempta- 
tion to loiter, for the reason that 
the question of courage or cowardice 
enters in. Clearly in the mind of 
the child there should be a hero 
or heroine who persevered in the 
face of danger. Jason is one of 
the best! So many perils, and these 
so dramatically alarming, were en- 
countered by Jason as he went on 
the errand of the Golden Fleece. 
Every generation of children should 
have for a friend this hero. 

It would not, I must admit, have 
suggested itself to me to use the 
story of The Golden Fleece in order 


to induce a child to persevere in 


connection with an errand, when 
that errand took the child past 
cows! But I happened to see it 
done. I was spending a vacation 


at a farmhouse in which were 
other city boarders, among them 
a mother and her little boy of ten, 
—a delicate, nervous child at the 
time, as the result of a severe ill- 
ness. The child was in the habit 
of doing errands at home, as most 
children are. To give him an objec- 
tive point when out of doors, as well 
as to help him to be useful, his 
mother occasionally sent him on 
errands for our very busy hostess 
during that vacation. One day 
the errand was to an adjoining 
farm, which could be seen in the 
near distance. In order to avoid 
too long a walk for the boy, our 
hostess suggested that he cut across 
the pasture, a short distance down 


the road. The child set forth. Pres- 
ently he came running breathlessly 
back. “There are a lot of cows in 
the pasture!” he cried. 

“They are perfectly harmless and 
gentle,” our hostess said. “They 
won’t pay the slightest attention 
to you.” 

But the boy was not reassured; 
he did not wish to do the errand. 
Owing to his delicate condition his 
mother did not insist, but she said 
very persuasively, “I should not 
expect it of a boy who cares so much 
about Jason, to mind a few ordinary 
cows! Think of the fierce, brazen 
bulls! And Jason did n’t have just 
to pass them. He had to harness 
them and plow with them! He did 
it. He had started out to get the 
Golden Fleece for King Pelias; and 
he was n’t a boy who would stop 
in the middle of an errand and come 
running home, though there were 
brazen bulls about!” 

The boy considered for a mo- 
ment; then off he ran. We saw him 
presently, speeding across the pas- 
ture. When, a little later, he re- 
turned, bringing from the other 
farmhouse the ears of sweet corn 
for which he had gone, he said, as 
he gave them to our hostess, “Here 
is your Golden Fleece!” 

Another kind of perseverance is 
greatly necessary to the best daily 
living. It is that which keeps us to 
routine; to the doing, day after day, 
again and again, the same thing at 
the same time; perhaps in the same 
way. Psychologists tell us that this 
“habit” can occur only as the re- 
sult of unremitting exercise of the 
will. They say, further, that it is of 
the very greatest importance, hav- 
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ing once decided to do a certain 
thing at a certain time, day by day, 
not even once to fail to do it. One 
failure, so they tell us, is like one 
dropped stitch in a piece of knit- 
ting; it causes the whole habit, as 
the dropped stitch causes the whole 
piece of knitting, to come entirely 
apart. 

Few things are so difficult to do 
as to establish children, and to help 
them to establish themselves, in a 
routine. “Need I do it this time? 
May I not do it just this once?” 
We are all familiar with this plea 
from children. But we should help 
them by answering in the negative, 
not only for the sake of the present 
moment, but because of the future; 
for, important as perseverance in 
routine is to the child, it is even 
more important to the man or 
woman. How shall we help the 
children to attain to it? With what 
story are we most likely to help 
them, not only to understand, but 
to strive for this kind of persever- 
ance? 

There is, perhaps, no better tale 
than The Minotaur, — a story hav- 
ing the advantage of being intensely 
interesting to both boys and girls, 
and interesting to them at various 
stages of development. Young, as 
well as older children, will be quick 
to understand that Theseus would 
never have been able finally to lift 
- the stone that covered the sandals 
and the sword, precious gifts of his 
father, had he not begun as a very 
small boy, not semi-occasionally, 
but daily, and “toiled amain,” tug- 
ging and pushing at the great rock. 
From the time he was a little boy 
until he was a young man, Theseus 


" ness. 


persevered in his daily efforts to 
lift the stone; he at last succeeded, 
and obtained his reward. Every 
child will grasp the significance of 
this, and every child will under- 
stand further that, had Theseus not 
gained the sword and the sandals, 
he would have been unable to 
thwart the wicked designs of Medea. 
Every child will see still further 
that, without the strength ob- 
tained through the daily exercise 
in wrestling with the big stone, 
Theseus could scarcely have over- 
come the Minotaur. Indeed, there 
is scarcely to be found in the story- 
book world a tale better calculated 
than the Minotaur to teach per- 
severance in routine, for the story 
exemplifies so fully, so clearly and 
withal so enchantingly the bright 
rewards of such rather dull dutiful- 

A teacher of long and varied ex- 
perience in the successful teaching 
of children of different ages, once 
said that, to her mind, the most im- 
portant thing a child could possibly 
learn was to complete one task 
before beginning another, In her 
opinion the self-discipline involved 
was greater than that required for 
any other act. Children, as most 
of us know, are inclined to belong 
to the group that works until tired! 
Our effort must therefore be to help 
them to qualify for membership in 
the group of those who work until 
they finish. Naturally, every care 
should be taken that each partic- 
ular task is within the child’s 
strength, both mental and physical, 
in order that there may be no pos- 
sibility of over-fatigue. Providing 
carefully against this, parents and 
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teachers and friends of children 
should help them to that excellent 
perseverance which finishes. 

There are many ways in which 
to do this. With some of the older 
children, praise of the progress al- 
ready made will suffice to stimulate 
the child, even if a bit tired and 
tempted to stop, to reconsider and 
to continue to the end. With many 
of the smaller children, suggestion 
in the form of an encouraging, ““A 
little more,” or “A little more still,” 
at a certain stage, will accomplish 
the desired result. But, with many 
children, more than this is needed. 
There must be an appeal to the 
imagination. We can make that 


appeal best with the aid of a story. 
There are a number of such stories, 
— in fable, in folk-lore and, indeed, 
in many a department of classic 


literature. Of all such stories likely 
to be familiar to every child, there 
is none so compelling as Balder and 
the Mistletoe. Children love Balder, 
the bright-faced, golden-haired Sun- 
God, as they love few others of the 
heroes of the old world; and the 
story of his untimely and woeful 
death is full of poignant appeal to 
them. Involuntarily, a child upon 
first hearing the story of Balder, 
will exclaim, “Oh, if only Queen 
Frigg had made everything promise 
not to hurt Balder,—and .not 
everything except the mistletoe!” 
I have known more than one 
child who was helped through this 
story to persevere more completely 
than did Queen Frigg. Only the 
other day I chanced to be calling 
upon a friend. We were sitting in 
the nursery with her two children, 
a boy of six and a little girl of two. 


As the children played, my friend, 
her workbasket on the floor be- 
side her, sewed. Presently, one of 
the little boy’s small playmates 
called from the lawn outside that an 
organ-man with a monkey was 
“coming.” The little boy rushed to 
the door, upsetting the workbasket 
in his haste. He is a well-trained 
child; and he hastily returned and, 
even more hastily, began to pick up 
the scattered spools, buttons, etc. 
The small playmate called again 
and, glancing about and seeing that 
very few articles were still left on 
the floor, the little boy again made 
a rush for the door. “Pick up 
everything before you go,” his 
mother said. 

“T have, — almost everything,” 
the little boy replied. 

“Yes, almost,” the mother said; 
“but we want quite everything 
picked up. Baby sister is so little, 
— if a button, or a pin, or even a 
hook or an eye is left, she might put 
it into her mouth. That would n’t 
do at all, would it?” 

Again there was a call from out- 
side, with regard to the organ-man 
and the monkey; but the little boy 
returned to the task of picking up 
everything that had fallen from the 
basket, smiling a little as he worked. 

“What are you thinking about?” 
I asked him, impelled by that little 
smile. 

The child looked up, “About 
Balder,” he said, “if the mistletoe 
had n’t been left to hurt him, he 
would have been all right! I don’t 
want to leave anything to be like 
the mistletoe to baby sister!” 

Not only little ‘children, but 
older boys and girls as well will find 
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the story of Balder a help in holding 
themselves to a task until it is 
finished. A teacher of my acquaint- 
ance, aware of the importance to 
children of civic service, organized 
an association of boys and girls, 
pledged to remove from the side- 
walks any bits of orange peel or 
other fruit skins found thereon as 
they walked to and from the school. 
Easily the children did this for the 
first block or two. After that they 
were apt to relax their efforts. It 
was explained to them frequently 
that if only one bit of orange peel 
or banana peel were left, the object 
of the organization was being de- 
feated; even one small bit of peel 
was a menace to passers-by. “Re- 
solve,” the teacher said to the 
children several times, “‘to remove 
every bit.” The children of course 


promised to try; some of them suc- 
ceeded, but the teacher wanted 
them all to succeed. 

One day, at story-telling time, 
she told them the story of Balder 


and the Mistletoe. She was not at 
the moment thinking of her efforts 
to teach the children civic service; 
she was merely telling the story. 
From that day, however, she learned 
that the work of keeping the side- 
walks free of fruit skins had been 
fully done by each and every child. 
Inquiries led to the fact that this 
was due to the lesson of the story. 
A bit of orange peel left on the 
sidewalk had come to have the look 
of the so evilly fateful twig of mis- 
tletoe, left unpledged on the oak 
tree of Asgard. 

It is of great moment to the chil- 
dren, this whole matter of per- 
severance. It is necessary not only 


to future achievement, but to pres- 
ent happiness and health, for it is 
nothing less than the process of de- 
veloping, by right exercise, the will. 
The man or woman of power is the 
child, grown up, of rightly developed 
will. We must help the children 
toward perseverance, as we help 
them toward physical strength, — 
by happy as well as regular exer- 
cise. The classic myths, those 
stories of great heroes and heroines, 
are among the best of the means we 
may use to this good end. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE NEW BABY 
BY ROSALIND H. GREENE AND 
RICHARD M. SMITH, M.D. 

The Nursery 
THE nursery should be sunny, spa- 
cious and quiet. It is particularly 
important for the room to have the 


‘sun. There should be as many win- 


dows as possible, even if it is neces- 
sary to have double glass in winter. 
A summer nursery should have a 
through draft. In winter the bed 
should be so placed that the wind 
will not blow directly on the baby. 
If one pane of a double window is 
removed and muslin substituted, 
fresh air is admitted, but there is no 
direct draft. Direct drafts may be 
prevented also by using screens or 
ventilators or both. 

The room should have an open 
fire. If the room is heated by a radi- 
ator or register, the open fire should 
still be used, but there should be 
some method of moistening the 
atmosphere. Pans of water sunk in 
the register or placed on the radi- 
ator are helpful. Oil stoves should 
be avoided, as they consume too 
much oxygen and are dangerous. 
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The room should be lighted by 
electric lights, if possible. If gas is 
used, great care should be taken not 
to leave it burning long in the room, 
as it exhausts the oxygen, or it may 
be blown out by a wind. If kero- 
sene lamps are used, it must be re- 
membered that they are easily up- 
set. Wall brackets are a safeguard 
against accidents. 

The walls of the room should have 
some smooth covering which can be 
washed. Painted walls painted 
some soft color and not glaring are 
the most satisfactory. The win- 
dows should have dark shades. 

The floor should be smooth and 
easily washed. A hardwood floor is 
most satisfactory or a floor covered 
with linoleum. Rugs should be of 
washable material. There should 
be no woolen draperies, no woolen 
or cotton matting, no upholstered 
furniture. 

The room should be near a bath- 
room or connected with it. If the 
bathroom cannot conveniently be 
used for cooking, there should be 
next to the nursery a closet with 
outdoor light, running water, and 
with a place for a gas stove. Neither 
cooking nor the heating of food 
should be done in the nursery itself. 
If a special room cannot be secured 
for this purpose, a table should be 
arranged in the hall or in an adjoin- 
ing room. 

In summer the nursery and the 
room used for cooking should be 
carefully screened against flies. 

The temperature of the nursery 
in winter should be about sixty- 
eight degrees during the day. The 
temperature near the floor is much 
less than that higher up. This is 


important to remember, as the tem- 
perature should be taken at the 
same level as the place where the 
baby is. At night the temperature 
during the first months should be 
kept at from sixty to sixty-five de- 
grees, but as the baby grows older, 
it may go as low as fifty-five degrees, 
or after the first year even as low as 
the outside air, provided it does not 
go below freezing. The temperature 
in summer should be kept as low as 
possible. A sleeping-porch or bal- 
cony is very useful, but, except in 
the city, is not necessary, as the 
baby can be put out of doors. 


Furniture 


The furniture for a well-equipped 
nursery should include the follow- 
ing: — 


An iron or brass crib with sides at least 
fourteen inches above the mattress. Bassin- 
ettes are useful only for the first few weeks. 
A large sleeping-basket will serve for many 
months. 

A bureau for keeping the baby’s clothes. 

Two low chairs without arms; one of them 
may have rockers. 

A low table to hold the baby’s bath 
things. On this table there should be a soap 
dish; a tumbler for boric acid solution, cov- 
ered; a dish for holding absorbent cotton, 
covered; a washbowl. The washbowl may 
be divided into two parts and fit into a 
specially provided stand, but this is not 
necessary. A small enamel bowl will serve 
every purpose. 

A bathtub; a rubber tub and an enamel 
pail are most satisfactory, but a tin or 
enamel-ware one will serve the purpose. 
Rubber tubs are made with a support to 
attach to the side of a big tub which are 
convenient in some instances. 

A screen — preferably a wooden frame 
with cotton filling which can be washed. 

Small infant chamber with rubber air- 
cushion pad. 

Small toilet chair. 

A baby basket with compartments to 
contain the necessary toilet articles. 

Scales. Do not buy spring scales; they 
are often inaccurate and are not satisfactory 
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after the baby grows older. Get ordinary, 
standard balance scales, which weigh at 
least in half-ounces, and, better, in quarter- 
ounces. If these can be put on a separate 
small table and left undisturbed, it will be 
most convenient and the scales will keep in 
order. 

A baby pen. This should have a solid 
wooden platform about sixteen inches above 
the floor on castors with a washable blanket 
on its floor. A pen three feet square is satis- 
factory. In a large nursery even a larger 
pen can be used. 

Two enamel or galvanized pails with 
covers for soiled diapers. 

A wall thermometer. 

A screen for the fireplace. 


Toilet Articles 


The following articles are needed 
for the baby’s toilet: — 


_Three dozen large, strong, white safety 
pins. 

Two dozen very small safety pins. 

One box of sterile absorbent cotton. 

Six tubes of lanoline. 

One tube of white vaseline. 

Three cakes of pure white castile soap. 

Six boxes of unscented talcum powder. 

One bath thermometer. 

One pound of boric acid crystals, to be 
bought in sealed packages. 

Eight ounces of olive oil. 

Four wash-cloths. If these are made two 
each of different colors, the face and the 
body cloths easily may be kept separate. 
A good quality of all-wool flannel is softest 
for the baby’s face. 

Two bath blankets, knitted-wool or cot- 
ton. 

Six soft towels. 

A soft hairbrush. 


Clothes 


Each new baby should find ready 
for it the following articles: — 


One soft receiving blanket. 

Six flannel wraps one yard square. 

Four knitted blankets. 

Two blankets for the crib. 

Six sheets for the crib. 

Two yards of the best grade of solid white 
rubber sheeting for the crib. 

Four dozen small diapers. 

Four dozen large diapers. The diapers 
ones be made of cotton or stockinet, not 
inen. 


Four high-neck and long sleeved woolen, 
or silk-and-wool, or cotton-and-wool knitted 
shirts. 

Four knitted abdominal bands with 
shoulder straps. Neither shirts nor bands 
should be knitted with tough inner seams. 

Two pairs of worsted stockings. 

Six nightgowns; flannel, or canton flannel 
or Arnold stockinet. 

Eight white slips. 

Four flannel gertrudes. 

One veil. 

One warm cloak. 

One cap. 

One pair of mittens. 

Six horse-blanket pins for pinning the 
baby in his crib. 

One two-quart hot-water bottle with 
woolen cover. 


The Doctor 


Every mother with her first baby 
will be confronted with difficulties 
about which she needs help. The 
doctor is the person to give her this 
assistance. It will be easier for him 
and for the mother if he can become 
acquainted with the baby early in 
life. The mother should decide 
what doctor she is going to have 
care for the baby and should ask 
the doctor to see him while he is 
perfectly well. It is often possible to 
prevent serious illness by frequent 
consultation about the apparently 
trivial affairs of the baby’s life. 


Nursemaid 


A mother can take entire care of 
her baby if she is willing to give up 
other things, but the baby should 
not be made a secondary considera- 
tion. If a nursemaid is to be em- 
ployed, before she is engaged she 
should be sent to a doctor for a 
thorough physical examination. If 
the nurse understands that this is a 
routine procedure for all nursemaids 
she will not resent the examination 
unless there is something wrong. 

If the nurse has had good train- 
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ing she will know how to do the 
ordinary things for the baby, but 
the mother should watch her do 
them for the first time to be sure 
that she does them as the mother 
wants them done. Nurses with long 
experience in the care of infants 
have ideas about doing things, 
which may be good; but the mother 
should retain her privilege of bring- 
ing up her own baby. The mother 
should insist on having everything 
done in accordance with the doc- 
tor’s directions and the nurse must 
not be allowed to change the food 
or other routine except as the doc- 
tor prescribes. 


THE IMPORTANCE TO CHILDREN OF 
AN ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE 
CLASSIC MYTHS 


BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


WHETHER the student has ap- 
proached the mythology of any land 
or time by the trail of allegory, his- 
tory, philology, anthropology, — or 
whether he has sought its origin in 
the old Aryan fountain, — each 
seems to have found that for which 
he looked. All have found historical 
elements of primitive workship in 
myths, to prove Homer’s saying 
that “All folk yearn after the gods.” 
Max Miller explained away the 
“silly senseless elements” with the 
reminder that “primitive man did 
n’t think as we think, or as we sup- 
pose he ought to have thought.” 
Andrew Lang is tempted to enfold 
all myths in the arms of folk-lore, 
as natural “survivals” from a prim- 
itive stage of culture that loves 
magic and ritual, “through which 
all races must pass and in which 
they must resemble each other.” 


Heavenly bodies are gods among 
Bushmen to-day, and certain Indians 
tell of personages that can fly about 
like Loki. The student of savage 
tribes everywhere finds them asking 
the very questions primitive man 
has always asked — the same which 
our children ask us. 

A little boy of six who had never 
heard any mythological lore on the 
subject of disembodied _ spirits, 
asked, the day death first came his 
way, if one could find the hole 
through which his dear grand- 
mother’s spirit had flown away to 
Heaven. Again, at night, as he 
looked out to say “‘Good-night” to 
the stars, he asked, “Was ever a 
telescope made strong enough to 
see a spirit in Heaven?” 

The modern theorist, then, tells 
us, “It is man, it is human thought 
and human language combined, 
that naturally and necessarily pro- 
duce the strange conglomeration of 
ancient fable.” Every child is a 
primitive man living in primitive 
man’s fancies and having a sense of 
the same personality and power in 
sun, moon, stars, and trees, in storm 
and fire, attributed to humans. 
There is the philosophy out of which 
the savage must evolve his scientific 
explanations of the origin of the 
world and its phenomena, as did 
the myth-man in answer to the curi- 
osity of primitive man. My little 
friend of three, unaccustomed to the 
street car, was frightened when the 
car started and begged to be taken 
home. “See, mother! The trees are 
going home! The trees are going 
home!” she urged. “Betty likes to 
go home.” 

. Though myths are the rude prod- 
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uct of the early human mind and 
somewhat chipped and battered 
at the hands of poet, priest, and his- 
torian in their journey down the 
centuries, they are of incomparable 
interest to children. Their heroes 
are inspiring as forces of nature or 
as benignant forgivers of sin; but as 
examples of persistence all other lit- 
erature can furnish no better speci- 
mens. 

After slaying giants and fighting 
Harpies, it was necessary, facing 
manifold perils, for Jason to say, 
“Turn back who may, I will never 
see Greece again unless I carry with 
me the Golden Fleece.” Perhaps 
the fleece didn’t appear so well 
worth winning when Jason looked 
on his field of dead warriors; but 
there was Medea to assure him that 
the world will always have soldiers 


enough, like the army sprung from . 


the dragon’s teeth, “fighting and 
dying for they know not what.” 

Foolish Atalanta’s golden apples 
were clearly not worth the loss of 
the race which was so nearly won. 

Telephassa threw away the crown 
that chafed her forehead and bound 
sheaves, on her fruitless quest for 
her child. Everything else was a 
dream to her save that Europa had 
ridden away on a snow-white bull. 
Long after Cadmus became the 
founder of a race of world-begrimed 
warriors and the father of culture 
and arts, he went about the world 
inquiring after Europa, though the 
white bull and its garlands had van- 
ished into pure ether and he felt his 
friends smiling at his old traditions, 
to which he was so bound by his 
sonship to Telephassa. 

The Sowkar’s wife who wandered 


twelve years to find the Mahdeo and 
pray him for a child, crossed the 
river of fire and jungles with wild 
beasts, unharmed, to make her 
dream come true. : 

Myths tell how age and pain 
came to happy Asgard, but they tell 
also how the Prince of the Golden 
Hand, seeking his brother to the 
center of the earth, found the springs 
that restore, revive and make 
young. 

The adventures of mythological 
divinities, which so puzzle and some- 
times shock the moral sense of 
grown-ups, are not regarded by an 
imaginative child as incredible. 

To his unrestrained fancy (as it 
was to the Pygmy’s) the mind is 
quite satisfactorily explained as the 
breath of the immeasurable and 
eternal Giant Antzeus by which 
Pygmies lived and died; yet Her- 
cules had seen hydras with nine 
heads, and six-legged men, and 
giants with furnaces in their stom- 
achs, — but never anything to equal 
the dauntless Pygmy standing on 
the palm of his hand insisting his 
soul was as big as Hercules’s own. 

Any shooting star is a reminder 
of the Chimera, all aflame, falling 
from the back of Pegasus, and of 
the persistent faith of a child who 
gave Bellerophon each morning a 
new hope to put in the place of his 
withered one; without which Bel- 
lerophon might not have waited at 
the fountain for his aerial steed, nor 
conquered the Chimera, nor gone 
up in the skies. 

Lenias and Menias to-day are 
grinding wealth and peace for 
Frothi, finding no rest, though for 
rest they call. “Thou art not wise,” 
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they told stubborn, greedy Frothi; 
till they would grind no longer gold 
and peace, but an army and revenge. 
They ground salt for Mysinger;they 
ground salt till it sunk the ship. For 
the children who love myths they 
are still grinding salt at the bottom 
of countless whirlpools. Perfectly, 
I recall the night I heard that story 
first. Mary Ann was a bit late with 
the dishes: “There was company,” 
she explained, as she settled herself 
in her comfortable unhurried way, 
on our “story-stone” by the river’s 
edge and I tossed my last pebble 
into the water. One glance at my 
miniature whirlpool was sufficient 
for Mary Ann’s fancy to transform 
that tranquil fresh river into a sea 
for Mysinger’s ill-fated ship. 

Ages before the spider taught 
persistence to the fugitive Bruce, 
the wonder of a spider’s nest led 


primitive man to account for its 
marvelous nature in the story of 
presumptuous Arachne, who was 
transformed into a spider by the 
touch of out-skilled Athene’s spin- 


dle. A child who often crosses a 
bridge on the tracery of whose 
guard rail spiders love to weave 
webs “fine as gossamer,” or who 
finds such webs on the grass before 
rain, can sometimes hearthe goddess 
say to the busy spider, “Live on, 
Arachne! Since it is your glory to 
weave, you and yours must weave 
forever!” Then he wonders the 
more at her handiwork. 

Children delight in metamorpho- 
sis as much as did Odin, who could 
wound with a look; or Thor, who 
rode on the storm-cloud and whirl- 
wind. Frigga and Freya became 
full of wisdom, though they used it 


for evil. To grown-ups, Loki may 
express the “malevolent opposite” 
to superior Thor, ever thwarting his 
work; but he is full of the mischief 
that gladdens childhood. Hela is 
death, but she is only half corpse; 
the other half is queen. The harsh 
northern climate, the fight with 
nature for existence, moulded the 
stern, fierce — sometimes brutal — 
Scandinavian heroes; yet, some peo- 
ple see a ray of Christian dawn in 
the Sun-God, Balder. "The bright 
glow of any winter sunset discloses 
crowds of little dwarfs and multi- 
tudes of huge frost giants like those 
that came to the funeral of Balder 
the Beautiful; when, ‘“‘as the great 
ship moved slowly out to sea, it sent 
up a red fire to color the heavens 
and slid below the horizon softly as 
the sun sets upon the water, leaving 
brightness behind.” 

It was a comet that once illu- 
mined for me, when a child, the old 
myths, whose celestial splendor has 
been so dimmed by earthly accre- 
tions. To my curiosity about the 
grown-ups’ comet, that came “in 
the middle of the night,” father had 
whispered, “‘ Perhaps!” One night 
from my dreams he woke me and 
we stole quietly out into the yard, 
across the maple-aisled street, light- 
ed only by the heavenly lamps, to 
the silent church on the hill. Below 
lay the familiar flats, through which 
the river wound, and beyond stood 
the hills, but above was that strange 
celestial visitant from another age 
which made it seem a new heaven 
and a new earth and set my imagi- 
nation on fire. When the comet came 
again we and all its sleeping people 
in the village would be lying on the 
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hillside; but what was the world 
like when the comet came before? 
The sky seemed crowded with 
mythological heroes; and with the 
holy ingenuousness of childhood, 
my impressions mingled the saints 
in the church window above me 
with the gods and goddesses of earth 
and sky, — and even a sprinkling of 
Mary Ann’s old Irish gods that had 
shaded into fairies. It was a med- 
ley, to confound the comparative 
mythologist, or to justify his belief 
in the primitive stage of thought, 
that corresponds to a “temporary 
madness.” But the glory of that 
hour has never left me. Something 
of its radiance must have shone 
upon the star lovers who crossed 
the Silver River of stars on every 
seventh night of the seventh month, 
on the wing-stretched bridge of 
birds. 
father guessed I could have seen 
that comet clearly from my pillow 
(as I did later), for when I asked 
him at breakfast he said, ““Do you 
think it would have looked just the 
same?” 

What minuteness of detail and 
preparation before Medusa’s horri- 
ble head lay in Perseus’ magic wal- 
let! His shield was polished bright 
as a mirror, and he had to listen to 
all Quicksilver’s advice about the 
three unknown gray women all 
peeping through one eye. By curi- 
osity and novelty he was led on, — 
as men are to-day led by the call of 
the unknown over ice or desert or 
river. 

Myths are the natural legitimate 
bequest of the primitive mind of 
man to the childhood of all time. 
A child may be trusted to approach 


I am not certain whether: 


with his innate, democratic respect 
for the sacredness of individuality 
the old myths which once had such 
a passionate meaning, and grown- 
ups must remember “that truth is 
too great for any one actual mind 
to know the whole of it and there is 
no point of view absolutely public 
and universal.” 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR AUGUST 


1. How can stubbornness in a child best be 
overcome? 

One of the best ways of overcoming 

stubbornness in a child is non- 

resistance, coupled with suggestion. 

I saw a good example of this the 

other day. A little boy and his 

mother were sitting on the front 
piazza. “It is time to go in, now,” 
the mother said, presently. “J am 
not going now,” the little boy said 
stubbornly. “‘Aren’t you?” the 
mother said, quietly rising. “‘ Well, 

I am.” She went in; in a moment 

the little boy arose and followed 

her. 

2. How can boys best be broken of the 
habit of jumping on and off moving 
street cars? 

Boys should be told how exceed- 
ingly dangerous this habit is. Should 
this fail to deter them, the eldest of 
a group of boys might be asked to 
protect the younger boys from form- 
ing the habit. In order to do this, 
the older boy must first set the ex- 
ample. Though parents and teach- 
ers should do their best to deal ade- 
quately with this matter, street-car 
conductors and policemen are per- 
haps the persons best able to pre- 
vent boys jumping on and off mov- 
ing street cars! 
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. What course should be followed in the 
case of a little girl of ten who likes to be 
read to, but,does not like to read to her- 
self, — partly because she does not yet 
read well enough to make out all the 
words? 

It is natural that this little girl 
should not enjoy reading to herself, 
since she is really not able to do it 
well enough for it to be anything 
but a lesson in learning to read. Be 
sure that she has such lessons, but 
read to her, yourself, as much as 
possible, — and be glad that she 
enjoys it. A child who likes being 
read to will like reading to herself 
when she is able. 

4. Should children too young to take music 
lessons be permitted to strum on the 
piano? 

A music teacher once told me 
that she regarded the desire of small 
children to strum on the piano as an 
excellent thing. She said, however, 
that they should not be allowed to 
strum with the whole hand and 
at random on the keyboard, but 
should be taught to use one finger, 
and to strike one key at a time. 
This, she said, would injure neither 
the child’s touch, nor the piano. 

5. How can little children best be taught 
not to play with matches? 

Playing with matches is so exces- 
sively dangerous a thing that chil- 
dren should never be allowed to 
form the habit. Matches should be 
kept out of their reach. If, by any 
chance, a child does obtain posses- 
sion of matches, and light them, an 
explanation should be made of the 
danger of the practice; and in order 
to guard against possible accidents, 
some punishment certain to be re- 
membered by the particular child 
should be given. Playing with 


matches is one of the things each 

child must learn without any delay 

not to do. 

6. Should children by the seashore in sum- 
mer be permitted to go in bathing on 
Sunday? 

Individual opinion will largely 
govern this. However, there are 
six other days in the week, and Sun- 
day has so little chance of normal 
observance during vacation time 
that it might well be made different 
in this as in other particulars. Of 
course, it should be a happy day, 
and parents can make it so for their 
children even if going in bathing be 
omitted. 

7. How can children best be taught the 
difference between laughing at and laugh- 
ing with others? 

It is unkind to laugh at others and 
friendly to laugh with them. Chil- 
dren will be quick to see the differ- 
ence. For instance, a child who 
laughs when another child falls down 
and cries, is unkind; whereas a child 
who laughs when another child falls 
down and laughs, is friendly. In one 
case he is laughing in opposition; in 
the other case he is laughing in sym- 
pathy. Opportunities for teaching 
this difference between laughing at 
and with others frequently come up 
in the nursery. 


8. How can a well-meaning girl of twelve 
who is sometimes a little officious best 
be helped without having her kindly 
impulses unduly checked? 

Every care should be taken not 
to check this girl’s kindly impulses, 
nor to chill her helpful ardor. The 
world is full of opportunities for 
helpfulness. In order to prevent the 
girl’s offering help where it is not 
needed, show her where it is needed. 
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Offering help where help is needed 
is never Officious. 


9. Is it likely to make a little girl of four 

_, tom-boyish to dress her in the summer 
in suits such as little boys of that age 
wear? 

There is no reason why such cos- 
tumes should make a little girl of 
four tom-boyish, and she will be so 
much more comfortable in them 
than in dresses. On Sunday, per- 
haps, she might wear a dainty dress, 
both as a reminder of the day and 
of the fact that she is a little girl. 


10. Should children be allowed to make col- 
lections of birds’ eggs? 


For purposes of study children, 
under supervision, might be allowed 
to make collections of birds’ eggs. 
Only one egg should be taken from 
a nest, and that should be so taken 
that the other eggs are not harmed, 


or the parent birds in any way dis-- 


turbed. A good bird book, or a good 
leader in nature study is necessary 
to the making of a collection of 
birds’ eggs without doing any harm. 


ONE WAY TO KEEP OUT OF A RUT 


Question No. 5, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for March, 1915, reads as follows: 
**How can a mother of two children, aged 
three and five, living on a farm and doing 
all her own work, best keep herself from 
getting in a rut?” 


PoeEtTIzING is, perhaps, an unusual 
hobby to ride for a mother thus sit- 
uated; but to one such mother it has 
been as rejuvenating as the longed- 
for canter across country, forbidden 


by circumstances. Ignoring the 
scathing criticisms of the artisan 
who hitches his cart to the poet’s 
star, I have dared to study and to 
compose verse while my hands were 
in the dish-water! Having learned 


to accomplish that process in a 
cleanly and orderly way in my 
youth, I see no reason why that 
process, as many another, cannot 
be handed over to the “custody of 
the automaton,” while I mount 
higher and ride my hobby at a 
trochaic or rambic gait, if that is a 
refreshing one to my mind. Good 
poetry, often child verse, is always 
thumb-tacked within range of the 
kitchen sink. This is an incentive 
to memorize, and often the chil- 
dren join or interrupt, perhaps to 
ask “What are ‘shining table- 
lands?’” 

With such good examples before 
me, I fell into the old school-time 
habit of scanning, studying, figur- 
ing, etc., and this proved fascinat- 
ing enough to lead to a little study 
and original versification, — most of 
it done while my hands were occu- 
pied with housework. My interested 
critic, the man of the house, thinks 
my best results came the day I was 
putting up pickles. Why not wax 
poetical then, so long as the — 
are approved, also? 

At present I have hitched my cart 
to a quatrain and while I am work- 
ing the butter or ironing a frock, I 
am trying to compress a thousand 
lines into four; and while the butter 
and the frock are as yet the most 
successfully compressed product, I 
am not discouraged. 

This is an inexpensive hobby and 
one of dozens that I believe are the 
especial privilege of an isolated 
woman. Pursued at times when it 
interferes with no other duty it 
leaves scant likelihood of self-com- 
miseration, that pitfall of many an 
isolated woman. Instead, comes a 
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sense of wealth in discovering one’s 
hidden resources, such as there is no 
opportunity to unearth when tele- 
phones are ever jingling and neigh- 
bors are always “dropping in.” 
Pursue such a hobby as mine and 
the rut is impossible, for ‘‘some- 
thing always, always sings.” 
Mrs. L. B. Perry, 
Mocalno, Mono Co., Cal. 


WORKING FOR MARKS 


Question No. 6, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for March, 1915, reads as follows: — 
“How can school children best be taught 
not to work for marks”? 

*“WorkinG for marks” has always 
been a béte noir to the thoughtful 
educator from an ethical point of 
view. Nowadays, when “‘examina- 
tions ” loom so threateningly in the 
immediate distance, anything and 
everything that will make a pupil 
work, is hailed with acclamation. 
There is, I am afraid, no way except 
an education in higher principles 
and aims that will teach children 
not to work for marks. To keep the 
ideals of “‘work for work’s sake” 
and “work for the sake of obtain- 
ing knowledge” constantly before 
the children, is one of the noblest 
efforts of a true teacher but must 
be supplemented by the parents if 
it is to be successful! 
I. F. Terry, 
Wetaskiwin, 
Alberta, Can. 


I am not so sure that there should 
be any objection to “working for 
marks.” In my own experience as a 
teacher, as a student, and with my 
own children’s school work, I found 
that marks were an incentive to more 


work. Ifthe child accomplishes the 
work, why object to how? 
Mrs. Forest Grant, 
Wheatland, Wyo. 


FRIENDS 


Question No. 7, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for March, 1915, reads as follows: — 
**How can a girl of ten who does not seek 
the companionship of other children, pre- 
ferring to read, sew, and otherwise amuse 
herself alone, be taught the importance of 
friends?” 


You will find your girl of ten is a 
day-dreamer; by forcing her to as- 
sociate with other children you will 
take away a great pleasure. She 
will come out of it in time and be a 
true friend to the many friends she 
will make. I, myself, was a day- 
dreamer and I look back to those 
days of my childhood as the hap- 
piest of my life. Don’t disturb her. 
M. E. H. W., 
Hornell, N.Y. 


The value of true friendship 
ought to be impressed on the minds 
of children. Find a sweet, good girl 
in your neighborhood, encourage 
her to come and read with your girl, 
play with her and sew with her. She 
would soon realize that it is pleas- 
anter to have company than to sit 
alone; unconsciously, she will make 
friends. 

Mrs. H. W. Hopner, 
Long Beach, Cal. 


CHILDREN AND ACCURACY 


Question No. 1, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for May, 1915, reads as follows:— 
**How can children best be taught to be 
accurate in making statements?” 


Ir depends upon the age of the 
child. Reason with him and show 
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him how such statements could not 
be true. Maybe his imagination is 
working. I remember one mother 
who worried over this problem, — 
and the child cured himself as he 
came to take more thought of what 
he said. A SusscriBeEr, 
Barre, Vt. 


Our little girl, who lives in a fairy 
tale and whose imagination is very 
great, thinks it sounds more attrac- 
tive and compels attention if she 
enlarges upon her subject; but by 
degrees I am explaining the differ- 
ence between telling the truth and 
telling a fairy tale. 

Mrs. W. E. McKintey, 
San Diego, Cal. 


If the fault is cmmendinn, it may 
be gradually overcome by having 


them make the statement again in- 


accurate numbers. 
Mrs. R. W. Hannan, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


YOUNG GARDENERS AND THEIR 
WARES 
Question No. 5, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for June, 1915, reads as follows:— 
“Should children be permitted to sell to the 
neighbors flowers and vegetables they have 
raised in their gardens?” 
Ir the neighbors want to buy, why 
not buy of their little friends, and 
encourage industry? 
Cuartes H. Wonrer, 
Des Moines, New Mexico. 


Yes, unless they are wealthy; 
then they should not be allowed to 
do so, as others less fortunate may 
need the money more. 

Mrs. Cuas. S. S., 
Ocala, Fla. 


HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS FOR 
SEPTEMBER 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you have bad any ex- 
perience that would be valuable to other sub- 
scribers, please state it briefly. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. Number answers to correspond with 
questions and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Be sure 
to write your name plainly at the top of each 
sheet ; and to mention whether you wish your 
answers, if printed, to be unsigned, signed with 
initials, or signed with full name. Address all 
communications to the Evrror or THE Home 
Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


. How can a child be broken of 
the habit of talking too fast? 

. How can a craving for excite- 
ment in a girl of twelve best be 
overcome? 

. Should children be allowed to 
have, and to go to parties dur- 
ing the school year? 

. What course should be followed 
in the case of a boy of ten who 

“whines”? 

. Should a child of four, of very 
active mind, be “kept back’? 

. How can a gay, fun-loving 
spirit best be developed in the 
family life? , 

. Should a boy of six be encour- 
aged in the interest he has be- 
gun to take in football? 

. Should boys and girls of high- 
school age be permitted to go 
to matinées, or other entertain- 
ments without a chaperon? 

. How can the right attitude 
toward servants best be taught 

‘to children? 

How can children best be taught 
the horror of war? 
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CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


The Rocky Mountain Wonderland 


By Enos A. Mills 


Tuose who have read Mr. Mills’s The Spell 
of the Rockies know what a rare guide he 
makes to any portion of that beautiful won- 
derland which he loves so passionately and 
for the perpetuation of whose picturesque- 
ness in national parks, as the nation’s play- 
ground, he pleads so eloquently. One can- 
not expect to climb above the tree-line to 
the fairy hanging gardens of Colorado’s 
summits, even with so experienced @ guide, 
without encountering adventures; nor to 
become acquainted with snow-slides and 
the sound of their “running” and the won- 
der of the “clutch and eternal pull” of 
gravity without dramatic experience, 
though Mr. Mills be Government Snow 
Inspector. Neither can one stalk a grizzly 
to know his bill of fare, nor intrude hur- 
riedly upon wild folk without learning re- 
fined wilderness etiquette and other lessons 
in natural history gained from intimate 
association with the winged and footed 
mountaineers of those primeval heights. 

Mr. Mills delights to hunt ancient records 
of forest fires in redwood and yellow pine, 
to watch daring acrobatic feats of wild 
mountain sheep, to lie alone, in an elk skin 
bag, in a wild storm and watch the ceaseless 
struggle between woods and wind along the 
jagged timber line. The stretch of boundless 
distances, the strangeness of the timber line 
and its heroic pathos and poetry and the 
varied array of life above the tree-line, 
close to sky and clouds (when one is sup- 
posed to find only desolation), make the 
most impressive of all the scenes primeval, 
to which Mr. Mills has yet led his spell- 
bound readers. 

It is encouraging to know with what suc- 
cess the efforts of Mr. Mills have already 
met to make all this scenic glory available 
to the public and “productive spiritually 
as well as commercially.” 

A. PC 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75 net.) 


Letters from Brother Bill, Varsity Sub. 
To Tad, Captain of the Beechville 
High School Eleven 


By Walter Kellogg Towers, Assistant Editor of 
The American Boy 


Ir there is anything a high-school boy (or 
any one else) does n’t know and wishes to 
know about football and how to play it 
fairly and squarely, as well as successfully, 
it may be found in Brother Bill’s enthusi- 
astic letters. In his determination to “make 
the ’Varsity,”’ Bill allows no points, given 
by the ’Varsity coaches, to escape him: and, 
as a sort of correspondence coach, passes 
them on to his high-school team, of which 
his brother is captain. He gives directions 
for toughening the body, falling on the ball, 
signal drill, opening holes and blocking, for 
practise in the necessary and valuable art of 
tackling just as they do it on the ’Varsity 
“with a coach barking at them.” Through- 
out the letters runs a spirit of tense, friendly 
rivalry in clean vigorous sport, a loyalty to 
Beechville traditions and a brotherly pride 
warranted to inspire Tad “to try to become 
the greatest quarter back ever.” < 


(Crowell. $ .50 net.) 


The Housekeeper’s Handbook of 
Cleaning 


By Sarah J. MacLeod, 


Instructor in Care of House, School of Household 
Science and Arts, Pratt Institute 


Tuis is the third volume of the Harpers’ 
Home Economics, edited by Isabel Ely 
Lord, Director of the School of Household 
Science and Arts, Pratt Institute, who is 
evidently determined to tell all who will 
listen, everything a housewife of to-day 
ought to know and to do for her family’s 
health and comfort and her own satisfac- 
tion. Already she has been told how to cook 
and why, and all about planning and fur- 
nishing the house. 

Miss MacLeod now gives the best of the 
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tested ways of making and keeping a house 
clean from basement to attic. How to get 
the greatest measure of cleanliness with the 
least expenditure of time and energy, and 
at the least cost, is a vital problem in every 
home in this age of high wages and compli- 
cated living, — whether in removing tar- 
nishes from metals, spots and stains of all 
varieties from clothes and linen, making 
white the weekly laundry or keeping the 
refrigerator hygienic. The interest and use- 
fulness of the book lies not so much in any 
newness in its innumerable suggestions as 
in the comfort of its scientific assurance 
that if we intelligently do so and so we shall 
surely get certain results. 
& BC. 


(Harper & Brothers. $1.25 net.) 


Schools of To-morrow 
By John Dewey and Evelyn Dewey 


Tus book concerns itself with those fun- 
damental changes in education due to the 
modern point of view toward science and 
psychology, and the new consciousness that 
education should fit children for the life 
they are to live. The book describes experi- 
ments being tried in schools scattered all 


over the country, to make the curriculum’ 


meet the needs of our democratic society 
and not the wishes of the small special class 
interested in knowledge for its own sake. 
Each experimenter is working to realize 
some definite educational ideal, but the 
methods of all are shown to be as varied as 
are local conditions. All recognize the need 
of three changes: — subject matter, the 
way teachers handle it and the way pupils 
use it, before the public schocl can become a 
real part of the active life of the child’s 
world and teach him “how to live in it, to 
understand his share in it and how to get a 
good start in adjusting himself to it.” Only 
as he can do this, these educators seem to 
say, may he hope to have time for purely 
intellectual culture. 

Vocational, technical and continuation 
classes and cooperative plans, by which 
factories act as laboratories (with alternate 
work and school), all express the effort of 
the schools to hold longer those pupils who 
drop out from indifference or pressure of 
money need, by showing them the practical 
value of what they are getting in school. 
The authors note the evident danger in all 
this of “using schools as tools of industry 
instead of industry to re-organize schools.” 

The success or failure of these experiments 


“to better the whole race by keeping the 
whole individual” can be proven only by 
the lives of the children themselves, Mix 
Dewey reminds us; but this interesting sum- 
mary of educational conditions signifies that 
whatever the nature of the schools of to- 
morrow, there will be found in them equal 


opportunity for all. 
A. P. C. 


(E. P. Dutton Company. $1.50 net.) 


Kitchener: Organizer of Victory 
By Harold Begbie 


“So convinced is the public of the false 
Kitchener being the real Kitchener, that I 
feel there is no danger in the world in telling 
the truth,” says the author of this book, in 
speaking of the Kitchener legend and the 
sense of security that followed the appoint- 
ment of Lord Kitchener to the English War 
Office in the moment of gravest danger. 
The War Office was perfectly equipped for 
its responsibilities, Mr. Begbie assures us, 
waiting only the magic of Lord Kitchener’s 
legendary personality, his psychological 
service. England’s utter confidence in the 
tenacity, and faith in the justice, of her 
severe, silent, and sometimes merciless war 
lord, is what the author would have the 
world know and the faint-hearted remem- 
ber, when they would beg for too early a 
wr The book is a defense of the slow, 
aborious, almost obstinate methods of the 
War Secretary’s administration. Indiffer- 
ent to “influence” concerning war-corres- 
pondents and raw recruits, the half-humor- 
ous acceptance by Lord Kitchener of the 
intellectual superiority of certain of the 
English Cabinet is proof to Mr. Begbie of 
adaptability in a position utterly foreign 
to Lord Kitchener’s nature and training. 
There is a sketch of Lord Kitchener’s life 
as a shy schoolboy, when will always mas- 
tered his slow brain; of his military begin- 
nings; of his map-making in Palestine, and 
railroad-making in the desert; of his sixteen 
hardening years in Egypt; and of his career 
in South Africa and India. Ambition, cour- 
age, self-sacrifice, love for his home, Broom 
Park, and the unlovely element of stern- 
ness bordering upon brutality, all are set 
forth; for all together create the propulsive 
force of this administrator and organizer, 
whom Tommy Atkins trusts and men fear, 
and-who “struts about the popular imagi- 
nation with the inexorableness of destiny.” 
ee 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.) 





